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THE VETERAN. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
NOTHER and another wreath— 
We deck new, graves each spring, 
And smaller grows the gray-haired band 
Whose hands the garlands bring. 
Grave veterans, we follow slow 
The dull beat of the drum; 
There's one brief march before us now, 
And, Comrades! we shall come 
One sleep to share, and o’er each grave 
The starry flag we loved shall wave! 


We mourn you not! The days seem far 
Since side by side we fought, 
And onward to the meeting-place 
The way is now so short! 
Not many May-times shall we hear 
The summons of the drum; 
We wait, with unforgetting hearts, 
Till, Comrades! we shall come 
One sleep to share, while o'er each grave, 
Thank God! the starry flag shall wave! 


SUNSHINE. 


ATCHING ‘‘the miracle of flowers and trees,” as 
their growth responds to the tender coaxings and 

tremulous warmth of the spring sunshine, the mind is apt 
to indulge in many strange little fancies, one of which is 
to question whether human nature can as readily distin- 
guish the passage of the seasons, whether any one could 
determine the time of the year by merely looking at its 
sunlight, unaided by any testimony of wood and field. As 
the prisoner, upon whose monotonous existence Time 
makes no deep imprint, welcomes the slender sunbeam 
struggling through his closely grated window, can he 
guess rightly whether it is a quickening ray of spring, a 
shaft of the splendor of midsummer, a part of the linger- 
ing dreamy light of autumn, or of the chill and soulless 
glitter of winter? Or does the convalescent, for whom 
suffering and unconsciousness have dimmed or effaced the 
passing of the hours, divine what awaits her when the 
first rays of sunlight are carefully admitted into her dark - 
ened room? Whether in the material world this be possi- 
ble or not, surely each heart recognizes the sunshine of 
other natures, delighting in the springlike quality of the 
children’s bright smiles, and responding readily to the 
warm encouragement, the glowing love, which call out all 
one’s best efforts, and make it a pleasant duty to grow in 
grace and goodness 

There are in this world of ours people with such lovely 
dispositions, such lucent purity of heart, such fresh and 
vivid sympathy, that their very presence is a comfort and 
blessing; and this peculiar and irresistible attraction is ad- 
mirably set forth in one of Mr. Motley’s letters: ** As for 8., 
he is sunshine itself, and you are warmed on a rainy day 
by knowing that he is in the same room with you.” These 
delightful beings succeed in making sunshine out of the 
most unlikely materials, achieving that success which 
fuiled to reward the famous experiments of the haggard 
and untidy sage who sought to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, and by keeping them in hermetically sealed 
vials to have a reserve for raw and inclement summers. 

Another and most fascinating quality which they pos- 
sess in common with the sun itself is the power of seeing 
the bright side of everything. Turning the cheerful rays 
of their own goodness upon others, the light which they 
diffuse gives a lustre which is reflected back to themselves. 
The greatly beloved and much-bewept Heir of Redclyffe 
was ove of these charming people, and nothing can be 
prettier than the words of his newly betrothed as she 
avows her fear lest this characteristic of her lover should 
make him value her at more than her worth. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know, he has a sort of sunshine in his eyes and mind 
that makes all he cares about seem to him brighter and 
better than it really is. 1 am afraid he is only dress- 
ing me up with that sunshine.” Yet there is such a po- 
tency in this spiritual sunshine that it does far more than 
confer a semblance of brightness for its own individual 
gratification; it actually arouses in susceptible natures an 
imitative response. Not long agoa clever and interesting 
woman frankly declared that she is always at her best 
when visiting a certain country house. The genial, re- 
fined hospitality, the beauty and radiant happiness of the 
family life, the charm and culture of the unaffected con- 
versation, all stimulate her to rise to that higher plane of 
thought, and incite her to emulate the gracious, kindly 
deeds which are so natural and spontaneous in this well- 
ordered home, and in its sunny atmosphere her whole na- 
ture expands like a flower. 

High spirits aré sometimes mistaken for the more deli- 
cate and unobtrusive temperament; the real heart-warm- 
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ing sunshine, however, does not glance and quiver, but 
glows with a steady radiance, while its sweet influence is 
felt and welcomed by even the saddest and most sensitive 
nature. 


THE CITY’S WHIRL. 


#3 is —— as though we had never been away. Bab- 
son is as faultless as ever when he admits us, the house 
is as charming, the veranda as lovely. That convivial old 
apple-tree, with its branch like an arm crooked over the 
counter of a wall, is as full of blossoms as it was a year 
ago. So is the wistaria that clambers to the roof. And 
the fountain, buried in the grass, sings as it has = to 
us these many seasons past. Nothing is changed. It is 
only some subtle indescribable feeling in ourselves that 
haunts us—a feeling of which we grow conscious as we 
meet old friends. e seem to have done what convales- 
cing patients sometimes do—to have fallen asleep to the 
buzz of human voices, journeyed in a land of dreams and 
enchantments, and waked to the same buzz again, with 
no one interested in the dream that had bewitched us. 

For not only Mrs. Van Twiller herself, but the Profess- 
or, Miss Van Auken, and Miss Townsend, all have told 
me the same thing. No one és interested, except in a per- 
functory way, in what has befallen us. There was too 
little excitement perhaps in our experiences. We had no 
thrilling adventures and bhair-breadth escapes, nothing to 
rouse a quick and sudden interest; and every one nowa- 
days, even to one’s friends, likes to have the interest star- 
tled. Sensibilities have been played upon too long to 
respond to the ordinary touch. Pike house-cats that Rin 
on sunny window-sills, they are never stirred except with 
sudden shock. We notice that after a polite ‘‘ What of 
all the places you saw did you really enjoy most?” or a 
** Let me see—how long were you gone?” and a ‘‘ What! 
you didn’t to Greece?” the eye of our questioner is 
apt to wander, like that of a famous actor we all know, 
who, at afternoon teas, asks polite questions in tender so- 
licitous tones, but pays no attention to the answer made 
him, except in studied inclination of head and body. 

The truth of it is, most people are interested in their 
own affairs, in the things that have happened to them; 
and travellers, I heard the Professor say only to-day to 
Miss Townsend, may be as self-centred and as selfish as 
those who stay at home—which was a new view to her. 
Besides all this, as most of us know, life in New York is 
all-absorbing. The sweep of its current is so rapid that 
of every one of the thousand new interests it touches in 
its rush it makes a separate eddy—sometimes a whirlpool 
—and one gets caught and twirled about or carried along 
without ability to hold on to the sensations or the hopes 
with which he made his first start. 

So already we have let the recollections of our winter 
go, and given ourselves up to stronger currents. We 
went to the Bicycle Tea at Claremont, and what a day of 
beauty, how lovely the women there, how exquisite the 
young spring foliage, how perfect the skies! Any one 
with a shred of prejudice left against the — for wo- 
men must have surely lost it that day. We did not miss, 
one may be sure, the ceremonies at the Washington Arch, 
when that beautiful structure was made over to the civil 
authorities of New York. Besides going to the reception 
at the Metropolitan Museum, we went to that given by 
the Sculpture Society, when the Fine Arts Building was 
completely transformed, the exhibition-rooms set out like 
an Italian garden—white terraces, hedges of green cedar, 
fountains, flowers, and all. Nothing like this had ever 
been attempted before in New York. Scuiptors will hard- 
ly be willing to exhibit their statues again in a less wy 
setting —a setting that enhances all their ogg e 
have been, too, to no end of dinners and drives. We have 
been, indeed, in a whirl. We talked about it to-day at 
Miss Van Twiller’s, with teacups in hands, as we leaned 
against the veranda rails. We are not quite sure that we 
like it all. us H. F. 


THE STYLE OF NEW YORK WOMEN. 


UST what Style is, as applied to women, it would be 
very hard to put in words. But we all know what is 
meant by it, and each of us has a detinite meaning when he 
uses it. How constantly we hear: “‘ She is not pretty, but 
she has style.” ‘‘I cannot describe her except to say that 
she has a good deal of style.” ‘‘ Her features are not reg- 
ular, nor exactly agreeable, nor does she seem to be par- 
ticularly intellectual, though you must admit that she has 
style.” Such remarks usually come from women, who are 
connoisseurs of Style, and recognize it instinctively. It 
is an urban quality, and most women who have any social 
training admire and appreciate it; but not all of them, as 
they are aware, possess it, whatever their hopes or aspira- 
tions. 

As a rule, the bigger, the more settled, the more mellow 
a city is, the more its women affecting society incline to 
and are distinguished for style. The Americans, new as 
the country is, have much of it, and are continually get- 
ting more, often surpassing the Old Worldings in this re- 
gard. The reason ig, no doubt, that they are quicker, 
more apprehensive, more in the stream of progress, more 
in sympathy with the spirit of what is universally the 
best. One secs stylish women in our small towns, in the 
far West, in wholly unexpected places—Style is indige- 
nous to the republic—but the greatest number of them, 
naturally, are in New York, the social centre of the na- 
tion. Imost everybody agrees in this opinion, from 
whatever State or section he may be. Some people think 
that the women of New York are not remarkable for 
beauty, for intellect, or for culture; but even these are 
willing to concede that they are reraarkable for style. 

In what, then, does Style consist, if it be so palpable? 
If not in person or in mind, whence comes it? what 
makes it up? Although not entirely physical or entirely 
mental, it partakes of both, and is a combination of diver- 
sities. Some persons associate it altogether with clothes, 
which would assign it to externals, and cannot be correct. 
There is surely style in dress. Many women are known 
merely for the stylishness of what they wear. This 
shows that their garments are their all; that without these 
“2 would be reduced to zeros. 

hose who assume to make an esthetic study of women 
claim that they can tell a New York woman in any part 
of the world ; that she differs from any other American, 
and is readily discernible, of course, from any European. 
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not undertake to say what specially marks 
Bowe may think it her tollette , some her _— 
ence, 


ily rhythm a by good health, of directness of « 
pur and manifest ose 

obvious on the promenade to the incidental or passing 
public. In society, in private relations, subtle things 
enter into style, besides, such as tact, acumen, insight, 
judgment, rapid power of combination ; for there is style 
and style, the ordinary and the extraordinary, which lat- 
ter comparatively few can possess. Ordinary style is 
shared by many, many women, and they are content with 
it, having no loftier ambition. 

The average New York woman is inevitably limited to 
attractive appearance, to making the most of what she has, 
to delicate tact, to quick perception, to speedy discern- 
ment of the situation. This is her understanding of style. 
Life at the national centre, the varied experiences she un- 
dergoes, the diversity of people she meets, the social deci- 
sions she is constantly called on to make, are a regular and 
excellent education for herself and her dealing with* the 
world, She is continually learning - observation, by in- 
tercourse with others, by the confidences she receives 
what to adopt and what to reject in dress, manners, a 
and conduct, so that she would be uncommonly dull if, 
after years of this routine, she should not comprehend 
the art and science of style in its broad significance. And 
she is necessarily very far from dul! in her metropolitan 
surroundings. She cannot be dull, with the perpetual fric- 
tion to which she is exposed, and the urgency, from un- 
avoidable circumstance, to steady improvement of mode 
and method. She must be, in many things, in those she 
likes best and that affect her most, what is called a supe- 
rior person; in social lance, a woman of style. 

What we call Style is almost precisely synonymous 
with what the French call chic, Either word means much 
or little, anything and everything; is definite to the mind, 
and indefinable to the tongue. No one expects to find what 
is chic outside of Paris. No New-Yorker, at least, expecis 
to find style much beyond the fifty-mile radius with Cen- 
tral Park asa centre. What the Parisienne is to the Old 
World the Manhattanese is to the New. The latter is 
rarely born where she makes her home. She comes frcm 
every part of the republic, from North, South, East, anc 
West, from city, village, and hamlet, to the great munici- 
pal school of Art, Fashion, Manners, and receives there the 
coveted degree of M.8., Mistress of Style. So, if she re- 
flects lustre on herself, she reflects lustre, in a way, on the 
whole country, showing what any American may become 
under properly plastic agencies, and in aiming at her 
own. 

The Mistress of Style must be, in regard to the multi- 
tude, as one in a hundred; but she is a familiar figure in 
every cultured household, and a creature to be esteemed, 
to be admired, to be patterned after. She is not only the 
woman of the present, she is the woman of the future as 
well, for the future cannot ~— her. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER e| 


* war did you think of the pictures yesterday?” I 

asked a man I know, the day after the rernissage 
of the Champs Elysées. “I didn’t see any pictures,” he 
answered. ‘‘I saw only hats.” Hats and sleeves were 
the principal things in evidence—ten thousand pairs of 
the latter; for out of the twenty thousand people there at 
least half were women, and every woman, no matter how 
provincial or how plain her gown might be, had ex panded 
her arms for the occasion, whatever might have been the 
degree of expansion of her soul. The twenty thousand 
were the great twenty thousand of the Paris functions; 
the twenty thousand who almost crushed themselves to 
pieces last year in the cause of art will almost crush 
themselves to pieces next year in the same good cause, 
and so on until history, which is nothing but an eternal 
recommencement, is finished, and pictures are “ varnished ” 
no more. 

The Champs Elysées is the real varnishing-day for the 
Parisians, but the close observer will notice little changes 
in the character of the day from year to year. It grows 
more and more democratic. Smart people ablior a crowd, 
unless it be a crowd of their own ilk. Nearly all the 
élégantes of Paris content themselves with going to the 
Salon on Friday, the day when the price of admission is 
raised to five francs. The three or four thousand painters 
and sculptors who exhibit, with their relatives, friends, 
critics, and enemies, are they who keep up the function 
at the Palais de l'Industrie. It is a strange and bizarre 
throng of people. There are Julian students with broad- 
brimmed hats and long hair, and pre - Raphaelite young 
women with their hair drawn away from their ond faces 
in bandeaux, decadents wearing a settled air of melan- 
choly, and models of all sorts and descriptions got up in 
the most extraordinary toilettes. Altogether I should 
enjoy the day very much were it not for the feeling that 
*‘one can’t see the forest for the trees”—that is, one 
can’t see anything for the crowd. 

When we went in the morning, which is less thronged, 
a good many of the best known of the Champs Elysées 
once were there with parties of friends. M. and 

me. Munkacsy had with them a party of gay young girls 
—three, dr in dark blue crépons, with pretty, fancy 
bodices. The prettiest of these was in blue-green silk, 
made with a pleat down the front, on which were three 
rows of lace over petunia-colored silk. A little lace collar 
fell off over the shoulders, and the collar at the neck and 
the belt were of petunia-colored miroir velvet. Madame 
Munacksy was dressed in a crépon of blue changing to 
green. Sarali Bernhardt, who made a fleeting apparition 
through the rooms, wore a trailing skirt of mauve cloth, 
over which was a mauve collarette pleated a la Marie 
Stuart, the costume finished by a little toque covered with 
honeysuckle. Madame Madeleine Lemaire wore an odd 
sort of gown, a combination skirt of beige cloth with a 
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corsage almost entirely formed of Persian embroidery. in 
the softest possible colors. This was perfectly tight-fit- 
ting, and finished below the waist with a very short godet 
basque. Her hat wes trimmed with orchids. 

One of the prettiest gowns I saw was worn by Marsy of 

the Thé&tre Francais, who is distinguished for & beauti- 
ful toilettes. It was of pale mauve crépon clouded with 
white in what looked like a sort of dainty cobweb. The 
skirt was plain; the body of the corsage of mauve silk, 
trimmed with bands of mauve velvet embroidered in 
white. These crossed and fell in pattes “ver the shoulder. 
Her hat was a great picture hat of black trimmed with 
feathers, with masses of pink roses where it turned up at 
the back. One distinguishing feature of the varnishing- 
day fashions was the number of tours de cou that one saw 
(I forgot to say that Marsy had one of black with bunches 
of pink roses nestling in it) and the little ruches that fin- 
“shed the crush collar at the neck. For instance, all the 
Paquin gowns of black alpaca—one knows Paquin at a 
glance— little side-pleatings of ribbon inside the collar 
of lace over satin to match the belt. I noticed that a 
great many of the smart new gowns were made without 
pleats in the corsages—something which seems to herald 
a new departure, for up to now everything has been 
blouse in effect. A very chic toilette was of chiné glacé 
silk covered with leaves and roses. The corsage was 
made tight fitting, the upper part of it of mousseline de 
soie as a vest, finished on either side by revers of white 
satin covered with lace. The belt was a wide corselet of 
black satin, and the collar was also of black satin, in 
which was a side-pleating of white mousseline de soie 
standing up all around the neck. The bat worn with this 
was a leghorn capeline, trimmed with feathers and pink 
roses. 

Tours de cou are worn in all colors. A navy-blue gown, 
for instance, has a collar and belt of Parma-violet velvet, 
with a tour de cou of tulle of the same colors in which are 
great knots of violet velvet. A gown of pale straw-color- 
ed pean de soie bad a corsage trimmed with pink chiffon, 
with tour de cou of the same color, in which nestled roses. 
But of course these dainty little accessories to the toilette 
are too warm for American summers. There were many 
taffetas glacés trimmed with lace. A young girl in a blue 
and white striped taffeta with a blouse front, on either 
side of which was a wide lace collar expanding from the 
belt over the shoulders, with belt of the silk tied in a 
large bow at the back, had a large hat of fancy yellow 
straw trimmed with masses of yellow and pink roses, 
white pompons, and large rhinestone buckle. A pretty 
gown worn by a middle-aged woman, a little stout, was of 
the inevitable crépon. But the corsage was especially 
pretty. The entire front was tight-fitting, a sort of vest 
front of linen over white satin. This was finished on 
either side of the front by loops of black satin: ribbon, a 
wide ribbon over loops of the rosy violet ribbon that is so 
much worn. The collar was of white satin covered with 
linon, over which fell little pattes of ribbon, black and 
violet. One of the novelties of this year is the /inon and 
scrim waists, that are seen with all sorts of sleeves and 
skirts. For instance, a gown of pale green taffeta chan- 
ging to rose had the body of the corsage entirely made of 
linon embroidered with perforated holes, very much such 
as have been seen this winter, over rose silk. The entire 
body of the corsage, however, was not of this, for it was 
cut out into a sort of rounded yoke at the neck, where it 
met green silk that formed the yoke and collar. The 
belt was of pink silk lined with the green. 

Now for a few of the most interesting pictures of the 
Champs Elysées Salon, about which my heart never leads 
me to say very much, for the simple reason that, as most 
of the painters there live in the calm security of an ac- 
quired reputation and manner, there is nothing new to be 
said. This year any one who wishes to see the Salon in 
general intelligently should provide himself with several 
encyclopedias, one or two general histories, and at least 
one copy of Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, since fully 
two-thirds of the pictures are of the kind that tell stories, 
where the principal satisfaction in looking at them is in 
guessing their riddles, without paying attention to how 
they are done. Bouguereau has his perpetual “ Psyche 
and Amour,” Love carrying Psyche away in his arms, a 
group magnificent in composition but otherwise entirely 
wanting in interest. Henner is Henner; that is all there 
is to be said of him. Bonnat has the portrait of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic—one of the good Bonnats—and a 
portrait of a woman in a yellow gown, hard, like many 
of his portraits. Henri Martin has delightful things, some 
of the best in the Salon—a frieze for the decoration of the 
Hdtel de Ville, and a picture called ‘‘ Inspiration.” In 
the frieze the Muses are inspiring the arts—poetry, music, 
and painting. But the beauty of the thing lies, first, in 
the harmonies of the lines in the figures, and the manner 
in which they follow the general lines of the decoration; 
next, in the color, which is delightful, the low-toned fig- 
ures lighted here and there with capricious shadows and 
the rose-colored illumination of twilight; lastly, in the 
atmosphere, which is no less full of charm. Another of 
the good pictures of the Salon is by Brangwyn, the Bel- 
gian painter (who bas chosen London as the country of his 
adoption), called ‘‘ A Trade on the Beach among Arabs.” 
It is the work of a painter and a colorist. The figures are 
done with a breadth, a surety, and a force that are mar- 
vellous, and the color is rich and dark, like the deepest 
tones in the oldest and most beautiful of cashmere shaw!s. 
The picture has been bought by the state. Mr. Edwin 
Lord Weeks has one of the good pictures of the Salon, 
‘*The Barbers of Saharanpore,” an Indian scene, also full 
of good color, strong and broad in treatment. Mr. Weeks 
is getting ready for an exhibition in London, about which 
I shall have more to say later. 

KaTHARINE, De Forest. 


MUSIC. 


tag inhabitants of Boston who ordinarily fly to their 
country homes at the very first sign of spring—con- 
sidering it an imperative matter of fashion to leave their 
city at a season when nature renders it most beautiful and 
attractive as a place of residence—have been tempted to 
linger beyond the customary period, in spite of the ex- 
treme and protracted heat, which so unexpectedly turned 
a somewhat timid and reluctant May into a seemingly 
well-developed July. The opening night of Réjane and 
her company of French artists in that delicious trifle 
Madame Sans-Géne, the collection of works by the brill- 
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iant impressionist Rafaelli, on view at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, the exhibition of paintings by Edwin A. Ab- 
bey at the St. Botolph Club, Abbey and Sargent at work 
on their mural paintings in the Public Library, and the 
first nights of the promenade concerts in Music Hall, 
proved attractions entirely too varied and too potent in 
their influences to be resisted. 

The popular concerts, now in their tenth season, have 
long been established, a prominent feature of the summer 
season, and are alike welcomed by the transient visitors 
and the Boston people who chance to be «detained in the 
me 4 during the warm weather. The entertainments are 
sufficiently enticing to serve as a pretext for an occasional 
night in town, with which to break the routine of country 
sag and occupations; therefore groups of music- 

vers meet at Music Hall from time to time, and the plea- 
sant opportunity to exchange news of mutual jaterest with 
one’s intimes, while partaking of light reffeshments at 
little tables, and to the accompaniment of familiar strains, 
meets with liberal support from those who dwell in the 
suburbs. A very large and representative audience was 
in attendance on the occasion of the first concert, given 
on the evening of May 11th, and the new conductor, Sig- 
nor A. de Novellis, was cordially greeted, and seemed 
capable and omen ag’ b The programme included the 
prelude to Lohengrin, the last movement of the overture 
to William Tell, a Waldteufel waltz called “ Amour et Prin- 
temps,” the intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, and Gil- 
let’s “ Loin du Bal.” 

The second night’s programme was made up of selec- 
tions from Bizet’s Carmen, Saint-Saéns’s ballet music from 
Henry VIII., Flotow’s overture to Stradella, Gillet’s 
“ Clair de la Lune” (first time), and marches and waltzes by 
Strauss, Zichrer, Sullivan, Waldteufel, Millocker, and 
other well-known composers of dance music. Encores 
were frequent during both evenings, the pieces being ef- 
fectively rendered by Signor de Novellis and his orches- 
tra. The eminent composer Mr. E. A. MacDowell, who 
terches piano and theory in Boston, is busily engaged in 
giving last lessons, prior to his departure for Europe. 

any of Mr. MacDowell’s xyes come from other parts 
of the country to study with him in the winter season, 
and the heavy pressure of work leaves him but little time 
for composition. He has planned a quiet summer in 
France and Switzerland, and will doubtless gain inspira- 
tion for beautiful new works among the mountains of the 
latter resort, returning in the autumn to renew the valu- 
able courses of instruction given at his residence to seri- 
ous music students. 





DRIVING IN CENTRAL PARK. 


, Park is now in its greatest beauty. The warm 
days of May following April’s plenteous showers have 
brought out the fresh and varied ns of the foliage, 
and the tall shrubs have blossomed fofth——the fragrant 
lilacs, bright yellow Genestas, pink flowering almonds, 


_and dark Japanese — with white spirea in masses 


like drifts of snow. Troops of little children make merry 
about gay May-poles, while those of larger growth play 
games on the green lawn, and the drives are thronged 
with carriages, coaches, and open wagons filled with hap- 
y faces arrayed in gay spring costumes. Indeed, in a 
ew days of summer heat midsummer toilettes were seen 
el megptanans chiffons, and the lightest silks. A white 
eta gown powdered with roses and violets flashed by 
on the box-seat of a coach on a sunny afternoon, and other 
silks in open carriages were dainty and delicate enough 
for wearing at most elaborate dinners. 

Bright colors are also in every carriage, and lookers-on 
are amazed at the vivid hues that blossom out in the silk 
waists, when formerly a tailor jacket or a velvet cape were 
the correct thing for driving. Tailor gowns are now worn 
only in the morning drives, and the services of the ladies’ 
tailors are required mostly for bicycle suits, riding-habits, 
golfing gowns, and yachting dresses. 


FANCY WAISTS. 


Now that the wraps can soon be dispensed with, 
silk waists will become a most important feature of 
toilette, and Redfern, in consideration thereof, exhibits 
them in great variety, among others a novelty called the 
Worth waist. This is of plaid silk in large bars of either 
bright or subdued colors, and sometimes of genuine Scotch 
plaids. Its peculiar feature consists in its being made of 
a breadth of the silk drawn around the body, one selvage 
being gathered below a yoke. It is then shirred around 
the waist to wear without a belt, and falls in a full short 
frill on the es the other selvage serving as a finish. 
The yoke is of plain écru or cream silk embroidered in 
open -eyeleted pattern, and the sleeves are full balloon 
puffs of the plaid silk, reaching only just beyond the 
elbow. Of course it is made over a fitted lining, and even 
then it is becoming only to very slight figures, which it 
helps to round out prettily. In some cases the plaids of 
these waists are so large that two plaids cover a breadth 
of silk from selyage to selvage. But there are also some 
small plaids worn by very young women and by girls in 
their teens, and these, though: rather dark, are of the Scotch 
combinations of colors—one of the Stuart plaid of mixed 
red, green, and yellow being worn not only when driving, 
but at an afternoon weddin by Miss Sloane, one of the 
young members of the Vanderb: It family. 

Other waists in the Park procession are of very bright 
changeable taffetas, striped or plain, giving the effect of 
light yellow, of rosy violet, and even of rose pink of the 
shade of the new roses carried. by bridemaids, and called 
bridemaids’ roses. Green taffeta waists are of the clouded 
all-over designs, chiné designs in branches, or mottled in 
spots of irregular shapes and sizes. White silk waists 
have black stripes, the spaces between powdered with 
chiné blossoms, small carnations, violets, or rose-buds of 
natural colors. Brocades in delicate colors and small in- 
tricate patterns make very rich waists, pink with violet, 
rose with green, pale blue with gray, and at no great ex- 
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pense, as all soft satin brocades are much less costly than 


they were formerly. 

A blouse front and large sleeves are in these waists, 
with a becoming stock-collar of mirror velvet or satin and 
a belt to match. Two simple and familiar models are 
used more than all others,one with shirring around the 
neck and again at the waist-line, with drooping blouse 
front, the other with box-pleats—either three box-pleats, 
now curved out in et fashion rather than flat, or else 
in one very wide double box-pleat, which is folded in 
a and nearly covers the entire front. The latter 
usually has a yoke above it of heavy-patterned lace or of 
open embroidery, or else it is trimmed with a large collar 
of creamy-white batiste. This collar covers the shouldérs 
and sleeve-tops, then abruptly descends in a narrow band, 
tapered to a point at the belt in the middle of the front. 
It is bord with little frills of narrow yellow Valen- 
ciennes lace headed by equally narrow insertion of a match- 
ing pattern. Such collars are also worn over chiffon 
waists. Jet galloon trims other waists, forming a collar- 
bund and belt, and descending in graduated points be- 
tween the box-pleats of the front. Another trimming is 
three rows of open jet or guipure mounted on bands of 
satin ribbon, and placed lengthwise down the front of full 
waists, drooping over the belt slightly in blouse fashion. 

Tan, biscuit, or black skirts are worn with these gay 
waists,and are more often of crépon than of satin or taffeta. 
With entire frocks of crépon, especially those of tan-color 
or of black, a new deep green is used in chiffon for making 
blouse fronts, or only for a wide pleat down the middle, 
with a broad tapering pleat of the crépon on each side of 
it. Violet taffeta dresses with a large collar of creamy 
lawn and yellow Valenciennes edgings are very effective 
carriage and house toilettes for the afternoon, Chougw and 
collars with puffs and frills of pink or pale green chiffon 
trim many dresses of light summer silk. 


HATS AND PARASOLS IN THE PARK. 


Flower- laden hats of fancy straw worn in afternoon 
drives are seldom of the great size one finds caricatuied 
in the dail pene. They are medium shapes, with low 
crown and quite straight brim, or the brim is slightly 
| ne upward directly in front, or else it projects in 

ront and is rolled up on one side in modified Gainsborough 
fashion. Their trimmings surround the crown and reach 
out on the brim in clusters of flowers, of one or two large 
blossoms close together, or else of very small blossoms on 
bunches of their green stems, and such clusters alternate 
with large chouz of satin ribbon loops. Snowy white 
wings are pointed outward on the sides between the 
bunches, unless the girl who wears the hat is too tender- 
hearted to use the ‘‘dear little doves’ wings,” when the 
milliner substitutes ribbon loops pointed in wing shape 
by wires inside. 

Butter-colored straw pleated in loops is in great favor 
for hats, trimmed with black satin ribbon in a broad low 
bow across the back, with chouz of the same in front, and 
some tall nodding flowers in aigrette shape on the left 
side. Black straw-lace hats with rolled brims have a be- 
coming trimming resting on the hair on the left side, either 
a twist or a bow of glacé velvet or satin—rose pink, Nile 
green, or turquoise—or else some flowers set in a stiff row, 
as pink roses without foliage, while a cluster with leaves 
droops on the back hair. Black and brown hats are most 
generally worn, young girls having a special fancy for 
brown hats of plaited braid trimmed with cowslips or for- 
get-me-nots or the purest white violets. An immense 
bow of very green taffeta ribbon is sometimes almost the 
—= trimming on youthful-looking hats. 

hite parasols prevail, one of plain rich silk without 
trimming being seen in almost every carriage on a sunny 
day. e chiffon parasols are reserved for midsummer 
and for piazza use, where the sun is less fierce. Others 
in white and black stripes in row after row around the 
centre are of very thick silks, and are in best style when 
quite plain. For those who object to the glare that comes 
through these pretty white canopies are changeable silk 
covers of two very rich and rather showy colors, while 
ladies just returned from abroad have brought home 
coaching parasols of large gay Scotch plaids, with a thick 
polished stick and faceted crystal knob. The small old 
time sunshades that may be turned down on one side are 


again used by elderly ladies, who appreciate them for 


their lightness and convenience. 

The beautiful Mrs. John Jacob Astor, since returning 
from Paris, wears when driving in the afternoon a gown 
of black crépon with raised mohair spots like bubbles, 
trimmed with an écru grass-linen collarette and galloon 
of peacock - blue oor. The linen collar, of an odd 
shape, consists of six lengthwise side pleats falling low in 
front and back, square-cornered, and going straight down 
beside the sleeves instead of flaring out upon them. Three 
pleats on each side are turned toward the middle in back 
and front, but do not meet in front, as they are separated 
by a broad galloon of the iridescent spangles which de- 
scends from a collar-band of the same to droop slightly 
on a belt also of spangles. Mutton-leg sleeves of great 
width at the top are so long. that they cover nearly all of 
the four buttons of the pearl-colored glacé kid gloves, 
which are bound and widely stitched with black. The 
godeted skirt—not very stiff nor too flaring—is entirely 
without trimming. 

An extremely chic hat worn with this dress is a toque 
of black fancy straw with the brim turned up close around 
the crown in turban fashion. Peacock-blue velvet, with 
almost as much green as blue in it, forms chouz and one 
or two high yy on the back, while to give a broad’effect 
are two very full aigreties of bright green feathers placed 
on the sides to lean outward toward the top in the way 
introduced by Virot. A parasol of heavy white faille, 
quite plain, with an enamelled white stick and Dresden 
knob, completes the Parisian toilette. 

The prettiest sheer white collars or stocks are of soft 
creamy mull, batiste, lawn, or nainsook, tucked by hand in 
two clusters, each of five or six tiny tucks around the 
neck. An insertion, half an inch wide, of yellow Valen- 
ciennes is between these Clusters. Both edges—top and 
bottom—are finished with scallo edging to match the 
insertion, When completed this is four or five inches 
wide, and is drawn in folds around a collar-band of white 
silk two inches deep, and hooked under a rosette made of 
row after row of the yellow, Valenciennes edging. Still 
other batiste collars are of tucks and insertion with straight 
hemmed edges instead of the lace finish, and have two 
Paquin points of the batiste turned over at the top. 











SEASONABLE TOILETTES. 


A SERVICEABLE gown of tan covert suiting for a 
middle-aged lady is made with a skirt of medium 
width and a long coat bodice. The latter is bordered 
with a band of wide brown mohair braid, and opens on a 
vest that is covered with chevrons of the braid, a design 
which is repeated also on the forearm of the sleeves. 

A black satin cape, Fig. 2, is largely veiled by two deep 
flounces of lace. The upper flounce, reaching to just 
below .the shoulders, is 
headed by a satin drap 
ery caught with a black 
satin ribbon bow and 
ends at the back and 
again at the fronts 

Another cape, which is 
made with longer man 
tilla fronts, is of black 
peau de sole, lined 
throughout with mauve 
changeable silk. Chains 
of jet beads are festooned 
about the shoulders, with 
a shower fringe falling 
from an ornament on the 
back, and two similar 
longer ornaments at the 
front 

A gown of black small 
figured satin duchesse is 
made with a round bod 
ice that has a full blouse 
front, and is relieved by 
a large Louis XILI. collar 
of heavy yellowish gui- 


pure. The collar and 
belt are of violet velvet, = rf 
and there are waved Fig. 2.—Biack Satis anp Lace 


turned -back cuffs of this CAPE. 
velvet on the large leg 
of-mutton sleeves. The skirt has a tablier 
front,which is draped in slight cross-folds, 
and is framed on either side in a funnel 
shaped pleat. The back is full, but un 
stiffened forming natural godets. 

Tan-colored satin de laine is the material 
of the dress Fig. 5, which is trimmed with 
satin ribbon of a silvery-greec shade, A 
graduated double box-pleat is placed at 
each side of the front of the skirt, defin 
ing a narrow tablier, which is crossed by 
two bands of ribbon passing under the 
pleats and terminating in rosettes at the 
sides. The simple French waist, gathered 
at the neck and belt, has a ribbon band 
with rosettes crossing the bust. The rib 
bon belt has a windmill bow on the left 
side, and a collar-band of ribbon has flar 
ing side loops 

The princesse style, so becoming to 
slender and graceful figures, is employed 
for a taffeta gown in mottled blue and sil- 
ver gray, Fig. 6. The back of the waist is 
high and plain, while the front is cut down 
to give way to a guimpe of ficelle-colored 
Greek net over blue satin, on which the 
taffeta front rises in points. A blue satin 
ribbon is carried around the edge of the 
skirt, knotted at intervals 

Fig. 7,.a gray mohair gown, is relieved 
by accessories of white moiré and black 
braid. The waist is a close-fitting basque, 
the flaring skirts of which run down in 
points at the front and back, The front 
opens on a moiré vest veiled by a lace ja 
bot drooping from a black satin stock. 
Very wide notched revers faced with moiré 
flare out over the sleeves. A pointed half 
belt of the moiré covered with rows of 
braid connects the open fronts at the 
waist. The moiré reappears in the skirt 
in the shape of a slender graduated panel 
on each side of the front, framed in braid 





Pig. 7.—Mounam Gown witn Warre Moré Factnés 
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Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Lone Coat 
Bopice. 
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Figs. 4-6.—Summer CosTuMEs. 


Cream. crépon strewn with blue flowers is the material 
of the dress Pig 8. A full vest of blue taffeta with stock 
and belt is in the blouse waist, which has also a shoulder 
drapery of the silk, with double pinked ruffles that give 
a fichu effect. A pinked ruche of the silk borders the 
skirt, and a broad ribbon sash trims the back. 


SUMMER VINES. 


p° you want a vine that will grow rapidly, feach a 
considerable height, furnish ample shade, and give 
you beautiful flowers in great profusion all through the 
season? Then get the morning-glory. This vine reaches 
a height of twenty feet. by the end of August. It is ex- 
cellent for covering porches and verandas, and for train- 
ing up about windows and doorways. By planting it 
along a fence or by a latticed trellis you can make of it 
a most beautiful and effective screen 

The sweet-pea is useful for covering a low fence, if 
given something to cling to and climb by, but it does not 
grow tall enough to be of much use in covering porches 
or arbors. 

One of our most desirable summer climbers is the wild 
cucumber. This vine grows with great rapidity, and is 
therefore very useful in covering summer -houses and 
arbors ‘where shade is desired early in the season. It 
grows to a height of twenty or thirty feet, and on this 
aecount is a plant for use where a vine with up-reaching 
tendencies is wanted. It has very pleasing foliage of a 
light bright green, against which its loose clusters of 
airy, feathery flowers show like flecks of foam. One bad 
habit of the plant is the ripening of its first leaves quite 
early in the season, thus leaving its lower stalks almost 
naked. It is a good plan to plant some other vine just in 
front of it, and train it up to cover the bare stalks. The 
sweet-pea answers excellently for this purpose. 

This season a new variety of climbing nasturtium is 
offered, which I have no doubt will prove to be a most 
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Fig. 3.—Buiack Sirk Cape Festoonep 


valuable acquisition to our not very long list of good 
climbing plants. It is said to make a pon Bs of eoaiee 
to fifteen feet, to have dense foliage, and flowers as varied 
in color as the old nasturtium. It is of very rapid growth 
and very free blooming. It must be fine for covering 
ec surface where shade and bloom are equally desirable. 
ryonopsis is a very pretty vine with palmate leaves, 
mar ergy, in such profusion that plent 
orded. Its* yellow flowers are suc 
becomes a 


of shade is af- 
ed by fruit that 
ght scarlet marbled with white, which is as 
showy as flowers. 

One of the best vines 
of recent introduction is 
the Japan hop. It is of 
extremely rapid growth, 
reaching a height of 
twenty to thirty feet by 
the end of July, if plant- 


ed in rich soil. Its lux- 
uriant foliage makes a 
dense covering. There 


is a variegated variet 
which has very bound 
ful foliage of rich green 
blotched with white and 


a 

or light screens, and 
for training over win- 
dows where not much 
shade is desired, the 
cypress-vine is unex- 
celled. It has beautiful, 
finely cut, fernlike foli- 
age, against which its 
white, crimson, and rose- 
colored flowers show 
with charming effect. It 
grows to a height of ten 
feet or more. It should 
be given strings to climb 
on. 

If you have a summer-house whose cov- 
ering you are not particular about, only 
caring to have it covered, and that in the 
shortest possible space of time, you will 
doubtless be satisfied with the climbing 
gourds, of which there are several varieties. 
Some of them bear fruit of various shades 
of green, yellow, white, and red, these col- 
ors being distributed in quaint and peculiar 
markings that make it very attractive, es- 
pecially to the children. 

The list of vines which I have given 
above will be found to include the best for 
general culture. Any one can grow them. 
They only ask for a good soil, and freedom 
from weeds, with of course such support 
in the shape of trellis, string, or lattice as 
best suits their individual methods of get- 
ting up in the world. 

Esen E. Rexrorp. 


with JET. 


SOME PARIS FANCIES. 
See illustrations on page 417. 


OME sketches drawn by Sandoz in the 

magasins du Louvre, Paris, give here- 
with popular and also very chie models of 
summer gowns, hats, collets, and jackets. 

A crépon costume of tan-color with brown 
silk figures shows a wide skirt with the go- 
dets interlined with hair-cloth from belt to 
foot. There are three regular godets cut 
in this skirt in the back, and the broad 
side breadths fall into round folds, flaring 
at the foot, but without fulness at the top. 
The corsage and elbow sleeves are of 
brown velvet nearly covered with applied 
cream-white lace. Brown velvet ribbon 
forms the collar and belt. Long tan-color- 
ed Suéde gloves meet the elbow sleeves 
The hat is of flexible tan-colored braid 
laden with yellow blossoms and dark rib- 





Fig. 8.—FLoOwrrep Crtron Gown. 
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gored -skirt is ornamented at 
the foot of the front and sides 
with large bows. The vivan- 
diére hat—a shape which re- 
mains in favor no matter what 
novelties appear—is of black 
open straw, with a wreath of 
white blossoms low on the 
brim; and a high bow of shot 
taffeta ribbon. 

A tan cloth jacket illustrates 
admirably the short French 
shape with fulness in the skirt 
on the sides and back, ‘The 
double-breasted front is fitted 
to the figure by darts, and has 
large pearl buttons in -two 
rows. It turns away at the 
top in short revers, and has a 
brown velvet collar with cloth 
stitched on the edges. The 
sleeves are sufficiently large to 

© on over large dress sleeves. 

he youthful hat is of brown 
straw trimmed with many 
loops of ribbon covering the 
brim, and yellow flowers. 

A short collet of drap dé- 
coupé—that is, cloth cut out in 
designs—is of black cloth 
mounted on white. The de- 
sign is elaborate and very 
effective. The cape is of cir- 
cular shape, falling in godets 
down the back. A shell ruche 
of pinked taffeta is around the 
neck, and borders the entire 










FIGURED CREPON GOWN. 


From the Magasins du Louvre, 


STRIPED CREPON GOWN. 
From the Magasins du Louvre. 


bon loops. A white silk parasol has a ruffle of enormous ruche of black mousseline de soie 
chien abused with lace fills the neck in most becoming fashion. The 
A striped crépon dress is of corn-flower blue and : pretty hat of black straw is trimmed with large 
white with a blouse corsage of chiffon striped white choue of flowers and high ribbon loops. 
across with white insertions. The belt and stock- The large parasol is of white and black figured 
collar are of blue satin ribbon. Very drooping @ silk, with a drooping white chiffon ruffle, 


sleeves of crépon are without trimming. The 


COVERT-CLOTH JACKET. 


From the Magasins du Louvre. 


edge. Black sat- 
in ribbon bows 
are in front and 
back of the neck. 
The hat is of 
white straw, with 
facing of mous- 
seline de soie 
gathered inside 
the brim. Loops 
of plain and fig- 
ured ribbons and 
an aigrette of 
flowers are the 

4 trimmings. 

An. elaborate 

. cape of black 
moiré is of the 
popular circular 
shape, with the 
fulness in folds 
down the back. 
An __ accordion- 
pleating of dot- 
ted chiffon forms 
a second cape, 
and on this a 
large . vandykes 
of white gui- 
pure closely dot- 
ted ‘with jet. A 
ruche of rib- 
bon loops goes 


SHORT CAPE OF DRAP DECOUPE. around the shoul- MOIRE CAPE WITH CHIFFON AND JETTED GUIPURE. 
From the Magasins du Louvre. ders, and an From the Magasins du Louvre. 
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THE VHIRTIETH OF MAY. 


lb was thirty years ago, and the thirtieth o’ May; 

An’ the world was all a-blossom—I remember well 
that day. 

The grass down in the medder was ripplin’ in the breeze, 


The leaves had shaken out their frills upon the maple- 
trees, 
The latest of the apples an’ the laylocks were abloom, 


An’ violets by the river-bank had scarcely standin’-room; 
The earth was in its glory, I recollect, that day; 
It was thirty years ago, an’ the thirtieth o’ May. 


But I—my heart was heavy, in spite o’ shinin’ weather; 

An’ Josiah an’ myself we could only mourn together 

For it was many weeks sence, as nigh as we could 
learn, 

The last of our three soldier-boys had taken his last 
turn 

As Scout; the paper said he went with some despatches 

For Grant, an’ never reached him; sech don’t get off 
with scratches. 

An’ so for weeks we'd hoped in vain, I recollect, that 
day; 

It was thirty years ago, an’ the thirtieth o’ May. 


"Twas toward the aidge o’ evenin’, an’ the sun was get- 
tin’ low; 


Josiah he was over in the south lot with his hoe; 

An’ me—to keep from thinkin’—I was in the garden- 
plot, 

A-settin’ out some hollyhocks I'd started in a pot, 

An’ tryin’ not to recollect that twenty years ugo 

Our youngest blue-eyed baby was born—that date—you 
know 


His birthday ‘twould ‘a’ been, had he lived to see that 
day; 
It was thirty years ago, an’ the thirtieth o’ May. 


“Could I get a drink o’ water, an’ p’r'aps stay overnight?” 

That boyish voice! it startled me, so sudden on my right; 

I straightened up an’ looked at him—a slouchin’, beard- 
éd man 

‘I've walked so many miles to-day, I'll put up if I can.” 

Our youngest wasn't nothin’ but a slender beardless boy 

Three years before. I knew him, though; my heart it 
teaped for joy. 

He couldn’t fool his mother; ‘‘Oh Jim!” "twas all I said, 


But in a minute I was showerin’ kisses on his head. 

He'd ben a pris'’ner all that time, an’ sick nigh unto 
death. 

Exchanged; then doctors packed him home to sort o’ 


git his breath 
Ob, do you think Josiah ‘n’ me will soon forget that 
day? 
Jest thirty years ago, an’ the thirtieth o’ May. 
Heten M. Winslow. 


SWEET-WILLIAMS. 


B Mintature Story. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


IRANDA’S house stood near the sea-shore. The 

sweet- williams in her little front yard had to strug- 
gle against the sand, and were sorely buffeted by .the 
mighty salt winds. It was well that they belonged to the 
race of flowers which wither upon their stalks, and were 
in no danger of having their pretty painted petals torn 
away. As it was, they were sometimes lashed about and 
beaten flat in their green ranks, while Miranda pressed 
her sallow check aguinst her window-pave and watched 
them sadly. When the calm came she would scrape away 
the drifted sand from their roots and straighten them, 
but the wind she could not stay. 

Miranda had a belief, which she told to nobody, and 
scarcely faced herself, although it was founded upon 
Scripture, in the Prince of the Powers of the Air. She 
had felt, with a bending and curving away of her whole 
soul, a presence in the wind; she had conceived a dark en- 
ergy of intelligence in the blast that smote her window. 

Virauda was a church member, and she said her daily 
prayer, and ** bn will be done” awakened no struggle in 
ver soul. She felt an inmost certainty that the will of the 
Lord toward her had been only for good and pleasant 
things. She believed that all the woes of her life bad 
come from that dark Potentate who fared abroad in the 
night and the storm. Her stress of life had beev such, 
and her mapner of mind was such, that she bad either to 
lose belief-in the mercy of God or believe in the devil. 
She believed in the devil. 

Miranda's peculiur views might have been attributable 
to some Tilherent melancholy strain, or to an unusual 
power of gloomy imagination. She never confided them 
to others. Often, with neighbors around her, she listened 
to what she alone heard, and made no sign. 

Miranda, with no doubt in her soul of the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lord toward her, adored him like a saint. 
She prayed and read her Bible, she worked hard, and min- 
istered with all her strength to those who had need of 
her. Although she believed that she had been hardly 
buffeted by Satan during her life, she also believed that 
the Lord had walked with her through her valleys of 
shadows. 

Miranda had had a sad time in the world. When she 
was a child her futher bad been lost at sea; she had been 
obliged to toil for her bread almost from her cradle. When 
she was a girl grown, with a lover, her mother had gone 
melancholy mad, and wandered off and died in the salt- 
marshes. Then ber sailor lover had seen a fairer face in 
another port, and wedded there, and the news had come 
to her as she eewed her —— 

Miranda had an elder sister, and a younger brother who 
had his fair wits clouded from his birth. The elder sister 
died, and Miranda had her foolish brother to care for and 
both their livings to earn. She took cold, going out in 
all weathers for all sorts of rough toil, and contracted an 
affection of the hip joint and a grotesque lameness. She 
had been a pretty girl, but her beauty was all gone before 
she was m oa. She looked in her glass only to 
smooth her hair. had never forgotten her faithless 
lover, and she had also forgiven him. Once she waxed 
fairly fierce when a neighbor repeated ‘to her a rumor that 
he was a scoundrel, ited, and worthless. She denied 
it with the authority of not caring what was thought 
of her. 
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She still loved her old lover, and she still tended his 


flowers in her garden. Her lover's name was William, 
and he had brought her, years ago, when going away to 
sea, the roots of the sweet-williams, and bade her plant his 
pamesakes in her garden, and tend them faithfully, for 
juve of him, until he came home. He had a merry spirit, 
and she had loved that well. 

Miranda proved her faithful love, for year after year, 
in the season of them, her little front yard was gay and 
sweet with her lover's flowers. They were a ket of 
mottled crimson bloom. Strangers stopped to look at 
them. There are sadder things in life for souls of a cer- 
tain guild than keeping green the memories of loved ones 
gone forever. Miranda had a certain peace and happi- 
ness while tending her flowers. 

Miranda's foolish brother lived until she was past fifty. 
Then he died; and that same year a little property came 
to her, and she needed to work hard no longer. © The sum- 
mer of that year her sweet-williams were more beautiful 
than ever, she had so much leisure to tend them; and that 
summer the one who had given them to her came back. 

One night there was a terrible storm, and the sweet- 
williams were beaten down before the wind. Early in the 
evening, before the storm had fairly broken, Miranda had 
gone out in her garden, but her gray locks and her cotton 
garments had lashed about her like whips, her breath had 
failed, and she had felt the wind bearing down upon her 
like a solid body of wrath. Her old terror had returned; 
she had fled into her little house, pulled down her cur- 
tains, and bolted her doors. 

The storm waxed harder and harder. The rain, with 
the force of the gale in it, pelted the windows like bullets; 
the house rocked. Miranda did not go to bed. She sat 
with her Bible in her lap, and read and prayed. She 
prayed for all those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and she mentioned her old lover by his name to the Lord. 
— reflected that he might be on the water that awful 
night. 

A little after midnight she heard the boom of a gun, and 
knew a ship was in distress not far away. Her heart 
failed her at the thought. ‘‘ William may be aboard that 
ship.” She heard the halloos of men going by to the 
rescue. She prayed more fervently, and shuddered when 
the evil wail of the wind rose higher. 

She heard the guns again and again; she heard the fierce 
rattle of the rain on the window - panes; she heard the 
mighty command of the wind; and she heard a knock on 
her house door. 

A great horror came over Miranda. ‘She stared at the 
door with wild eyes. The knock came again. Miranda, 
calling upon the Lord for aid, went to the door and flung 
it open. A great gust of strong wind met her, and a 
man’s dark face was in the midst of it. 

Her old lover stood there, but she did not know him. 
A blindness of horror was upon her. He told her who he 
was, and pleaded with her to let him in out of the storm, 
and give him food; but she would not. ‘‘The town is 
only a few rods away, and I am a lone woman,” she re- 
peated, quavering and repellent. 

**Don't you know me, Miranda?” pleaded the man. 

But she shook her head. Not a look of her old lover 
could she see in his aged, vice-furrowed face; not one old 
note could she hear in his thick voice: She turned him 
away from her door with desperate fear and loathing that 
awakened a strange terror in the man himself. It was al- 
most as if he also for a moment saw the image of horror 
he had become to this woman who had once loved him. 

She shut the door; he heard the bolt slip, and he panted 
away through the storm to the tavern. There lie drank 
and drank, until the guns ceased to boom, and the ship 
went down, and the rescuers returned baffled, and the 
morning light broke in the wild sky. 

He found old mates, and he talked much as he drank. 
His wife was dead. He had never forgotten Miranda. 
He would wed her now and make amends for the past, 
but she had turned him away from her door. ‘‘’Tis the 
conetetny of women,” said William ; and he swore a great 


oath. 

But when the wind had gone down, and the sun was 
bright, and he lay in a drunken sleep, Miranda came out 
in her garden, and tied up tenderly her sweet-williams 
that had been beaten down by the storm. 


“THE MEMOIRS OF BARRAS.”* 


.| TRANGE indeed bas been the history of the revela- 
tions contained in these handsome volumes. When 
the Vicomte de Barras, ex-Representative,ex-Revolutionist, 
ex-Jacobin, ex-Director, decided to take posterity into his 
confidence, he followed diligently for ten years this busi- 
ness of authorship. But he was no scribe. Like Ham- 
let, he seems to have held it ‘‘a baseness to write fair.” 
His spelling, bis —— the eccentricities of his pen- 
manship, made his task heavy. Finally, seeing that ‘ the 
fell sergeant Death was strict in his arrest,’ he bequeathed 
his manuscripts to his kinsman, M. de Saint-Albin, whose 
editorial qualifications seem to have been a taste for writ- 
ing and a fierce hatred of Napoleon. 

n two or three years the work was ready for the print- 
er, but the lawyer to whom it was submitted pronounced 
it ‘a ful of libels.” Rather than modify a single line, 
M. de Saint-Albin locked it up for fifteen years. At his 
death, in 1847, his eldest son received the legacy. But 
under the Second Empire this son became a councillor. 
It was not for him to blacken the memory of the head of 
the dynasty. At last, by a curious irony of fate, the manu- 

into the hands of a kinsman by nig of 
the Saint-Albins, M. George Duruy, a keen sifter of evi- 
dence, and an ardent admirer of Napoleon. And again, fifty- 
five years after Barras’s vindictive charges against his great 
rival were ready to be printed, their new custodian hes- 
itated long to bring them to the light. After years of re- 
flection, however, he decided that the exaggerations of the 
libels and lampoons would be their own sufficient answer, 
while the historic value of the memoirs was indisputable. 
And so, as if to thwart to the uttermost their mission of 
posthumous rev they are at last offered to a public 
which makes a cult of the memory of Napoleon, and at a 
moment when his fame is at its apogee. 
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posterity so great 
a figure as he thought himself, at least he was a most im- 
portant |p me He had the kind of ability, the ca- 
pacity of scheming, which saw how the moment could be 
turned to advantage. He was not particular in his choice 
of instruments. Nobody was too high to be left out of 
consideration, and pace was too mean to be used for his 
purposes, which, to do him justice, he regarded as public 

urposes. ‘If he was not a great st , a8 he thinks 
himself, he had had enough experience of soldiering to 
make his military decisions respected. And if he was not 
& great statesman, at least he had excellent sense, and was 
an extremist only from = , and never from convic- 
tion. An aristocrat 7 rth, in middle age he became a 
Revolutionist and a Republican, and he died a Royalist 
and the counsellor of kings. Yet he was a logician rather 
than a turncoat. 

He was as much at home in the salon of a t lady as 
in the assembly of the States-General, and he knew the 

p of society as well as he knew the decrees of the 
puties. He was a good hater. The lash of his tongue 
was sharp, and he spared neither man nor woman. Pa 
of the Memoirs record his dislikes and his retaliations. If 
he heard a discreditable report about an acquaintance, he 
imparted it to his confidential blank books. But he was 
much more than a gossip. He was a sharp observer, look- 
ing on at history in the iy And his time becomes 
the more intelligible to us for his interpretation of it. 

It was*not a time of nice scruples, and Monsieur Barras 
was certainly not squeamish. Everybody seems to have 
whispered secrets into his ear, and he possessed a fine 
talent for investigating scandals which were not confided 
to his keeping. Hence he ge and measures not only 
the deeds but the motives of his contemporaries, and 
hence he records, if not an edifying, at least a striking 
and unfamiliar criticism of his fellow-actors in the murky 
drama which offered him a leading réle. Nothing is too 
big or too small for this journal - writing gentleman to 
make his Wusiness. The flirtations of a provincial Deputy 
and the decrees of the Committee of Safety appear on the 
same page, which may begin with a sour jest at the pre- 
tentious life about him, and end with la Gloire. More 
than one man of the time is hardly recognizable in the 
fierce sae Barras throws upon him, and, on the whole, 
friends rather worse than foes. 

Born in the Department of Var, in 1755, of a race whose 
antiquity was ‘‘equal to that of the rocks of Provence,” 
proud of his lineage, and despising the common herd, he 
could yet vote for the execution of a divinely ordained 
king, and, in the ardor of his Jacobinical zeal, ask that a 

be established to celebrate the anniversary of the lib- 
eration of the people by the beheading of a Capet. But at 
heart this gentleman of the Midi is always an aristocrat. 
As the times demand that a cocked hat and a tricolored 
sash shall be worn, his cocked hat is aggressive, and his 
tricolored sash is broader than the regulation pattern. 
But his opinions are his own. What his diary knows he 
does not think it necessary to confide to Saint-Just. He 
admires his own prudence, as he admires his own military 
genius and administrative skill. He compares his methods 
with those of his world, and is satisfied with Barras. But 
he does feel keenly the fact that his world fails to reward 
him according to his deserts. He never understands why 
the Corsican subaltern—the man whom he himself has 
lifted up, so he declares, from the obscurity in which he 
should have remained—dourgeois, of a bad stock, ill-bred, 
poor, greedy, truckling, coarse, overrated,and unscrupulous 
—should win the great prize of Empire. But he makes 
his readers understand, with unwitting capacity. Barras’s 
account of Napoleon's personality and conduct is perhaps 
the most unfair in history. But it gives an overwhelm. 
ing sense of that great soldier’s power and resource. And 
the fact that Barras attacks the credit of every woman 
bearing the Bonaparte name warns tue reader to take all 
his accusations with allowance. 

So bitter, indeed, is the wrath of the patrician against the 
plebeian that the Memoirs might be called ‘‘ The History 
of a Hatred.” For though they deal with a hundred mat- 
ters besides—political, military, financial, social; though 
they present the portrait and biography of a hundred 
great men; though x ofien reverse the verdict of his- 
tory, and throw a new light ou long-forgotten deeds—yet 
the very motive and impulse of the record seems to be 
the resolve to deface and destroy the image of greatness 
whicli the nation worshipped under the name of soldier 
= ‘—, To this end, Monsieur mera accepts as —e- 
tic the m re us accusations, repeats as truth the 
most fale goss pyand distorts the simplest ection and plain- 
est spececli of Napoleon. He even jeers at his poverty, 
taunts him with his smallness of stature, and misrepre- 
sents his filial devotion. 

For his own purposes he rewrites history without hesi- 
tation. Thus, while the generous Dugommier, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army of the South, informs the Con- 
vention that he ‘‘ cannot find words to portray the merit 
of Bonaparte” at the siege of Toulon, or to give an idea 
‘* of the virtues of that rare officer,” while two Rep- 
resentatives officially present during the battle recommend 
the p of the simple captain to the rank of brig- 
adier - general for his successful plan of attack, Barras 
records that Commandant Bonaparte did not conceive the 

lan, that he had little to do with its execution, and that 

t was owing to his blundering that no English war-ship 
was sunk in the harbor! But he finds a contemptuous 
amusement in the recollection of the maged coat which 
the young officer wore on that day, and which he himself 
had the generosity to replace by a new one. As the story 
goes on, Bonaparte is a pauper, a thief, an embezzler, an 
upstart, a voluptuary, a bungler, an ingrate, a toady, a 
braggart, a sloven, a dandy, a tyrant, and a liar. 

© hate, to envy, to injure his former protégé, whom he 
found a mere alien, a ragged subaltern, without influence 
or opportunity, and whom he sees set above the most de- 
corving—thie with Barras a master passion. His 
minor passions are greed of money, lust of power, love of 
slander, love of women. When he is sent south to “' pa- 
cify” the provinces, in the awful year of the Terror, 
money sticks to his fingers. He is complained of to the 
Convention as one who speculates with contractors and 
sells his influence und protection. He finds it necessary 
to set himself right with Robespierre, the Incorruptible, 
who cannot be bought or bribed, und to whom a peculutor 
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is more abominable than an aristocrat. Robespierre re- 
ceives him with suspicion and coldness, and from that 
hour the fate of this Puritan is sealed. Barras makes it 
plain that his downfall was not the result of a reaction of 
the public conscience against the régime of the Terror, as 
the world has been taught, but the working of a trap very 
cleverly set by all the corrupt to seize the Incorruptible, 
by the men of prey who rs fortunes out of the Terror, 
for the undeceived Terrorist seeking to stop the furious 
course of the Revolution. Robespierre and the heroic 
age died together, while Barras lightly maintained that 
the surest way of escaping the scaffold was to send thither, 
by way of precaution, any one who made you uneasy. 

Rich now, unscrupulous, and powerful, Barras saw his 
house thronged with petitioners, and events waiting upon 
his nod, Not only was he a Director, a general, a go-be- 
tween, perhaps a spy, but an arbiter of fashion. e in- 
troduced a new costume for receiving—-a sort of mediseval 
coat, a red cloak embroidered in arabesques, a hat loaded 
with plumes and turned up on one side in the manner of 
Henri Quatre. His handsome person was always elegant. 
His hospitality was flawless. Painters and politicians, 
soldiers and beautiful women, filled his rooms. He left 
his dull and domestic wife in Var,and was happy with 
many other charmers. Madame de Stal came again and 
again to beg the promotion of Talleyrand. Barras is ber 
most devoted, and flings scandalous charges at her in the 
Memoirs, The beautiful Madame Tallien was the loveliest 
ornament of his salon. Barras boasts of her conquest. 
Her only rival, Josephine, her fair hair curled in classic 
fashion, her beautiful figure set off by classic dress, was 
a habitual guest. Barras says that no other woman had 
so indisputable a right there. Even Madame Roland does 
not escape his innuendo. 

So the story goes on, through the Ancien Régime and 
the Revolution, through the Directorate, up to the 18th 
Fructidor, September 4, 1797. It contains not only gossip 
about everybody with whom Barras came in contact, per- 
sonal recollections of gentle and simple, but a detailed 
history of the sittings of the Directorate, with reports of 
the armies abroad, and the danger of mobs and counter- 
revolutions at home. ‘To read it is to see the slow disen- 
chantment of unhappy France, which in 1792 had believed 
in an ideal government of freedom under law, and five 
years later saw a republic discredited, an army slowly 
corrupted, an administration inviting contempt. The 
history is the more tragic in that the historian does not 
see the significance of his chronicle. Towards him it is 
not easy to be judicial. Taine called him ‘‘the most 
brazen of the corrupt, indifferent to every cause, and con- 
cerning himself only with his own interests.” And even 
Duruy writes, ‘‘ An aristocrat by birth, education, and 
tastes; a demagogue by profession; a Terrorist without 
wickedness, but not without harmfulness; bloodthirsty at 
times, because he lived in terrible days, albeit possessed 
of good-nature, even of inborn generosity, talon rouge et 
bonnet rouge—such was the most epicurean, the most re- 
fined, the most ancien régime of the Montagnards, and the 
most wildly revolutionary among the noblemen in the 
Conveution, the Jacobinical Vicomte de Barras.” 

Lucia GILBERT RUNKELE. 


LILAC PLUMES. 


ESIDE the door’s worn step it grows, 
And close against the eaves, 
Where later buds the dear white rose, 
It lifts its fragrant sheaves, 
And out across the grassy lawn, 
And through the low-cciled rooms, 
Drifts hour by hour from dusk till dawn 
Breath of the lilac plumes. 
Old lilac bush, fair sturdy tree, 
That close against the caves, 
Beside the farm-house threshold, lifts 
Its fragrant plumy sheaves. 


The mother, standing by the door, 
The children, off to school, 

The grandsire, groping in the barn 
For some forgotten tool, 

Are glad with gladness of the spring, 
That bubbles light and free, 

When wrens, on merry glancing wing, 
Build in the lilac tree. 

Old lilac tree, fair sturdy tree, 
Where fondest memory weaves 

A mesh of yearning tenderness 
Amid the fragrant sheaves. 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
V.—LUCINE, THE MAID. 


H! don’t put on airs, my good girl. That's the cry- 

ing sin of the lady’s-maid. I know you find ita 
little difficult sometimes to refrain from doing it, seeing 
that you have the best of the servants’ rooms, are not ex- 
pected to wear caps, or do any hard or untidy work, and 
are admitted to intimacies and privileges not given to 
your house-fellows. Those same house-fellows drive you 
to the assumption of superiority sometimes by their jea- 
lousies and sniffs at what seems your easier and pleasanter 
lot. Of course they don’t choose to consider your great- 
er responsibilities, or the length and uncertainty of your 
working hours, or the constant demand on your cheerful- 
ness and amiability. But it would be well for you to 
consider these things, and to remember that it is just be- 
cause of these things, and because of the more skilled 
work demanded, that you are able to exact better terms 
from the world of employers, and it is not owing to any 
personal difference that you get them — wherefore airs 
with your housemates are out of place. 

You are, of course, very skilled in your way, and learned 
in an infinity of details; and lucky is the woman whom 
fortune has blessed with such service of her person. 
Daintiness in your department reigns supreme. Open 
those drawers: Was ever a prettier, daintier, more femi- 
nine sight? In exact heaps lie the garments of fine trans- 
parent linen, frilled with lace, and wrought with every 
fair device of the needle which you have created and 
which you add to from time to time as the fruit-of daily 
stitching. The drawer is lined with satiny white paper, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


and over the half-dozen piles of crisp white batiste lies a 
bag of faint rose-colored China silk tied through the mid- 
dle with a broad ribbon, The two ends of the bag are 
loosely filled with dried rose leaves: ame let you 
have her bouquet of American Beauties one night after 
the ball, while they were still fresh and richly perfumed, 
and cropped off their rosy heads and thrust them 
lightly into the silk bag. That was six months ago, and 
yet you give her fresh linen to-day lovely with a most 
subtly penetrating rose odor, which has no affinity to 
ascents or sachets, but has a. clean flowerlike perfume to 
please the most aristocratic and fastidious of nostrils. 

Next drawer: Smooth piles of folded stockings, a deli- 
cately rose-scented case for handkerchiefs; another for 
veils; another for gloves; another for laces—all made by 
yourself from stray scraps of madame’s satin gowns, and 
all lined with jhese same fresh rose leaves. Evidently 
your drawers are a pride and a credit to you. The annex 
to these drawers is that tidy little sewing-basket in your 
own room, which contains so many spools, darning silk 
and needles, shoe and glove buttons, fine tapes, and a 
thousand appurtenances for repairs. Nothing goes into 
those drawers until it is seen to be in perfect condition, so 
that by no chance has any mending to be done at the last 
moment with an impatient mistress waiting. 

Wherever ong turns the same care reigns. See this 
shelf where a p a. or more pairs of smart little shoes 
stand: Every pair of boots and shoes have their trees, and 
are not ten minutes off their owner's feet before the 
trees are in them. The patent -leather foot-gear does 
not leave your hands to be dealt with by the footman and 
his blacking-brush. Here is your little box of boot ap- 
pliances: a bottle of meltonian cream, two small flannel 
cloths. Once on their trees the patent-leather is smartly 
rubbed with the cream, wiped dry with another cloth, and 
then before setting them away the long wrists of old 
evening gloves, from which you have cut away the hands, 
are drawn over the foot of the shoe, assuring the shining 
leather against all damage through damp or dust. All 
the satin slippers are kept in shape by the delicate French 
trees made of wire, are wrapped in tissue-paper, and kept 
in the boxes in which they came home from the shoe- 
maker’s. 

On one of the cupboard shelves of the closet is a row of 
a dozen little wire bonnet-stands, which also came from 
France. On each of these stands is a hat or bonnet, care- 
fully brushed with a soft brush before being put away, 
the feathers and flowers crisped into shape, and the bon- 
net strings rolled up and pinned. 

On the other closet shelves lie bodices stuffed with tis- 
sue-paper, and each with a rose-bag clasped in its arms. 
Their skirts are all turned inside out and hung upon 
spreaders. Oh, there is no doubt, Lucine, that you take 
admirable pains with madame’s toilettes! Her daily toilet 
is no less your care. As she rises you stand ready at the 
bedside with dressing-gown and slippers. Her chair is 
ready before the dressing-table. Brush and comb are in 
the pocket of your apron, and the heavy silky hair is 
parted at intervals of an inch all around her head, and the 
whole scalp brushed smartly and quickly, freshening her 
marvellously, and keeping the hair soft and polished as 
only such good grooming will. As soon as the last hair- 
pio is in, the bath is drawn and the bran bath-bag set to 
soak in it, while fresh towels and under-linen are laid 
near. That bran-bag is another one of your French ideas, 
and to that bran and cold water madame owes the smooth 
polish of her fair skin. 

While she bathes, the morning toilette is laid ready to 
hand, and once she is safely off to breakfast all the hundred 
glittering appurtenances. of the toilet-table are rapidly 
passed through a rouged chamois-skin, which leaves the 
silver fleckless. There are more silver appointments on 
the little escritoire at the corner, and a chance ink stain 
upon one of these you know how to remove with a little 
wet chloride of lime. Perhaps the jewel-box needs atten- 
tion: madame goes to a ball. to-night and wears all her 
diamonds, A teaspoonful of ammonia in a little hot wa- 
ter makes them glitter like dewdrops, and if this is the 
day for the washing of brushes, the same ammouia-tinct- 
ured water will whiten them all in a moment. 

Madame wore this serge gown yesterday in the wild 
dusty wind of the March streets, and it is gray with the 
floating fragments. You know enough to dip your whisk- 
broom into water for an instant before beginning your 
task, and therefore it is a light one and over in a moment. 
Here is a ball gown whose edge shows that the dancing- 
floor was not covered with a linen crash. A crust of stale 
bread makes it clean and fresh, and saves it a journey to 
the cleaner’s. This white camel’s-hair tea gown shows 
signs of use also, that suggest the production of your 
box of powdered borax and a brush to restore its pristine 
fairness. 

Now that the cleaning and freshening and laying away 
of all yesterday’s toilettes is accomplished, there will be 
several quiet hours of sewing for you. Madame has gone 
to lunch out of town, driving on Mr. Van Tantivy’s coach, 
and will not return till late afternoon. 

At five o’clock she does come back, but much the worse 
for her pleasure. The sharp wind and the long hours 
in the sun have reddened and burned her delicate skin 
most unbeautifully, and her eyes are heavy and her 
temples throbbing with the nervous headache of fatigue. 
Quick! Off with all outer garments and stays, and into 
her soft loose dressing-gown. Slippers to take the place 
of boots. Then are all hair-pins out, and the hair wound 
in a loose knot on the crown. The water in this basin is 
so hot that you can hardly bear your bands in it, but you 
quickly wring out a big sponge in it and apply it to the 
nape of madame’s neck. Again, and again, and all about 
the ears: Now the face too is bathed freely in this very 
hot water, and all thestrained, fatigued muscles relax as by 
magic. Quick again! Cold water this time, for hot water 
parches the skin, though it takes out all the burn made 
by sun and wind. Now that the face is dry, madame 
must have a little cold cream rubbed into it, and the 
wind’s damage will never show. Now the lounge rolled 
near the fire, two pillows for madame, and a silken duvet. 
A small cup of hot tea, shaded lights, perfect quiet, and 
thirty minutes of sleep. Behold! the tired lady, with 
burned face, bleary eyes, and languid mouth, stands radiant 
in dinner dress and diamonds, receiving gloves, fan, and 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Really, Lucine, you are wonderful. I 
feel as fresh and well as when I got out of bed this morn- 
ing. Good-night. Don’t sit up for me. I shall not, be 
home till very late.” ELIzaBETH BISLAND. 
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| ANSWERS-TO ‘344 
CORRESPONDENTS 


L, E. C.—For the Colonial party have the decorations in the rooms 
and on the table where refreshments are served in the 






wreaths and ; of greens or flowers from the 
eae ene tie with the stiff Colonial bow; in the centre of the table 
pave & 


wreath, and have the cards for the guests decorated with 
a email —— wreath with the name written on the painted ribbon 
bow. ‘The hostess and ladies receiving shonid wear Colonia! costumes, 
and as much of the furviture as can be collected of the Colonial time 


should be used in the rooms. Have the coloring as you ,» yellow 
and —— and carry out the idea in the mena, having egg salad, 
yellow and white ices and frosting on the cakes, yellow candle shades, 


etc. ; if you could find some of the dishes eaten in Colonial time, have 
them served among the other courses, and the china ased of Colonial 


”, 

-—If the entertainment was given by two or more ladies living in 
the same house, it is for the t in making a party call to 
leave a card for every lady mentioned in the invitation. 

Frepevioxa.—At an afternoon church wedding the groom and 
ushers should wear very light gray or pearl-colored gloves with heavy 
stitching on the back; this is correct also when the bride is drevsed 
in a travelling costume. When there is no entrance at the altar, the 
minister and the groom with his best man shonld enter the church 
from a side door a few minutes before the bride, and walk to the altar, 
where they await the bridal party 5 or, if there is no side door, they 
should enter from the front door in the same way. The prospective 

room !s the proper person to requert the minister toperform the 
wedding ceremony. It ix more fashionable at prevent for a bride to 
carry a prayer-book than a bouquet, 

Asuxvitie.—in jing the invit for a tea it is perfectly 
proper to mail them, although if the hostess lives in a small town and 
prefers to send them by her coachman or a mesecnger, it is correct to 
do so, It is better tosend them than to let the driver leave them while 
she is in the carriage. 





ladies whose 
names are mentioned in the invitations, it iscustomary to have them 
receive with the hostess, and be introduced by her to her friends; in 
this case, where all the ladies are strangers in the town, the daughters 
of the hostess should assist in receiving and introducing the ladies, As 
you do not wish to have the invitations engraved, write them on a 
sheet of note-paper on the first page; if you wish to mention all the 
ladies in the invitation, arrange them in the following order : 


If the tea is given for several 


Mrs. A. [the hostess.) 
The Misses A. 
Mra. B. (sister of the hostess. } 
The Misses 
Mies C. (the friend] 
At Home 
Monday, May the sixth, from four until seven o'clock. 
dress. } 


Or you can use the visiting-card of the hostess and her danghtere, and 
write simply, “te meet,” ete From four until six or seven are the 
best hours for a tea. It is much prettier to have the entertainment by 
daylight at this time of the year, onourt possibly in the dining-room, 
where candles and lights can be used if desired. 

Anxwovus.—For a June er especially in the country or a smal! 
town, some hour in the daytime is much better and more fashionable 
than in the evenipg. For this occasion it would certainly be prettier 
to have the ceremony and reception in the afternoon; the ceremony 
at four, and the reception from balf past four wutil half past six, will 
make gas-light unnecessary. Have the piazza out of the dining- 
room enlarged and enclosed; this can easily be done at a trifling ex- 

mse by an ordinary carpenter by making a temporary board floor- 
ng, and covering the sides and top with awnings; then decorate with 
rugs, plante, flags, etc., and serve the refreshments there. 

foobrass. In the absence of a near male relative it is perfectly 
proper at a home wedding for the bride to be given away by her 
mother. 

Armuy.—A gentleman can certainly wear a white silk four-in-hand 
tie when dressed in a black cut-away coat in the afternoon or evening. 

Inquirer —At such a wedding as you describe it is not necessary to 
invite the wife of the minister who performs the ceremony, although 
it is courteoustodoso. Announcement cards are not sent to acquaint- 
ances with whom the bride and groom or their families have never 
exchanged calla. A bride should acknowledge her wedding gifts in a 
note written and signed by herself, never by engraved cards, Wed- 
ding calls should be returned within a month after they are made, 

Garnet.—Uniess an answer is requested, it is not necessary to send 
one for an invitation to a large wedding and wedding reception. A 
card. left or sent on the day of the wedding is a sufficient acknow- 
ledgment. If the reception and wedding are very small, and a limited 
number of guests are invited, or the invitations written, it is polite to 
answer. A regret or acceptance should be worded as nearly as possible 
in the same form as the invitation, written on a sheet of note-paper, 
and sent immediately after the invitation has been received. Bonneis 
are not worn at an evening reception. 

Sace Liry.—The acknowledgment for a wedding-gift should be 
written on a sheet of note-paper and signed by the bride with her full 
name, A married lady should sign her own name, unless her married 
title is y for busi purposes, when it should be written in 
brackets below her own name as, 





Mary Anderson Jones, 

(Mrs. A. B. Jones.) 
At a large evening church wedding it is customary for the bride to 
wear a gown with a train and a veil; at a home wedding or a very 
small church wedding she may wear a short white silk frock and no 
veil if she prefers to do to. 

R. L. M.—For furnishing an ordinary wooden bedstead, nse a box- 
bolster and spread made of brocade, China silk, or heavy white material 
embroidered in a color, finishing the edges and top with heavy lace; 
do not use a valance or canopy for such a bedstead. If you ure the 
China silk for bolster and spread, drape your dressing-table and wash- 
stand with the same; have it stretched tightly over cotton wadding on 
the flat tops and fall fall and straight to the floor, finishing with a 
wide hem, and a sinall enn or fancy white braid at the top. If your 
bed-coverings are white, use Swiss muslin for the tables over a .™ 
muslin lining of the same color as the embroidery on the spread. This 
is the prettiest thing for a country or summer house. 

A Scusortuer.—It is proper for a butier to carve the roasts, etc., at 
aside table. He can ~ the platier or serve the meats on plates ; 
both ways are correct, but the former is more fashionable at present. 
When the soup-plate rests on another plate, it should be removed 
separately; the ia cun be used for the next course of olives, 
celery, etc., or removed before the fish-plate is put down. 

Annz.—Make a bride's organdie dress over taffeta. Have the high 
full waist droop as a blouse in front, and trim with seven rows of 
ubree-quarter-inch Valenciennes lace a mpl full, descending from neck 
to belt. Have a broad collarette of the organdie flaring out on the 
puffed elbow sleeves, and trim with rows of the narrow Valenciennes. 
A ruche of organdie edged with lace trims the neck and sleeves. The 
belt with bow should of white satin ribbon, Do not wear a hat. 
Wear gloves of white und d kid hing up to the sleeves, 

E. R. C.—The best form for your invitations to be worded in is the 
one which reads “ Mrs. Charles Herbert Clark requests the pleasure of 
Miss Smith's com von Thursday, June the fifieenth, from five until 
half past six orelaek. It is not ey to write out the year; the 
address can be written in one corner if desired. 

Biossoma.—For your entertainment have out-door games in the form 
of a tournament, with prizes for the winners. As all the girls do not 
play tennis, have three or four sets of croqnet, one or two for doubles, 
or one or two for singles. Let the guests draw for partners and 

ta, two partners playing against two others in doubles, an<d 
the winners of one game laying < winners of game. The 
same way in the singles as in a regular tournament. Every one 
should in both doubles and singles, and thus have a chance to 
show her skill. Prizes should be given at the end of the 








the w of the greatest nambor of in both doubles and 
sin; and to the second best. This wil keep Jad by 
Of the afternoon, and the carriage cau be those not ing, 
and will give them a rest and time to j weeds ue Fy aad e 
su on the piazza at four small decorated with flowers. 
.—The prettiest piano scarfs are embroidered and need not be 


olive; em 
in heavy white silk cord néd on with ali shade of the 
Jaeust’ tes tate 
with a narrow fancy braid. 
to fornish such a 0 is to use drapery of some soft ma- 
y satin or some thin silk which should be held in ir- 
r folds with one or two ornaments; this is more fashionable aud 
ic than a regular plauo ecarf. 
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“SUBSTANTIAL 


HOUSEWIVES WHISPERED BEHIND HER BACK, ‘FIE! 








FIERY AND YOUNG FELLOWS WINKED TO EACH OTHER, GRINNING.” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XLIL 


THE FINGER OF SCORN 


T was quite true that the days at the Horst were drab 
colored. They seemed to be that even all through the 

long and brilliant summer, and their darkening could 
hardly be called perceptible when the northern sun sank 
from sight for seven slow months. Time appeared to 
lower over the house with the dumb threat of an ap 
proaching thunder-s‘orm. And some people are fretful 
before a thunder-storm; and some hold their breaths. 

The Bois-le-Duec Helmonts were settled at the Home 
Farm. The placid mother had said, Oh yes, she still 
knew how to milk cows; it would really be rather amus 
ingt And she had spread her fat hands on her ample lap 
und smiled her good-natured smile. But Theodore had 
frowned. ‘Leave the cow-milking,” he had said, bit- 
terly, ‘‘to the Baroness Ursula.” As soon as he got away 
from Ursula he felt that be hated her. 

His temper did not improve during the first year of his 
new occupation. Work as he would—night and day—he 
could not make up for initial mistakes, nor could he vic 
toriously combat increasing agricultural depression. The 
dispossessed farm steward successfully harassed him on 
every hand. If Otto,the lord of the manor, had made 
himself unpopular by putting down abuses, what. must be 
the fate of this stranger, with his perky, boyish face? The 
whole neighborhood, for miles round, was full-of people 
with grievances, some deep down, of Otto's inflicting, 
others freshly bleeding under Ursula’s hand. And a low 
tide of resentment was secretly swelling under smooth 
water against My Lady Nobody. 

Ugly stories began to be told about her, diligently prop- 
agated by Meerman, the discarded agent. As if all her 
administrative sins were not. sufficient, accusations had 
lately cropped up which appealed far more-vividly to the 
popular imagination. Substantial housewives whispered 
behind her back, ‘‘ Fie! Fie!” and young fellows winked to 
each other, grinning. No one knew whence these stories 
had suddenly sprung, but everybody had heard them. A 

* Begun in Warrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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patient inquirer might, perhaps, have traced their origin 
to Klomp’s cottage in the wood 
When they first reached the ear of the village constable, 


that worthy portentously shook his head. It was in the 
tavern parlor of Horswyk, where the lesser notables sat 
nightly, pipe in hand, waiting for each other to speak. 
The village constable was a great man, chiefly because he 
managed to keep clear of animosities, and his opinion car 
ried weight. Every man present, leering up at him in the 
peculiar, deliberate peasant way, felt that he knew more 
than he deemed it wise to acknowledge, and they all ap- 
proved his prudence. But nothing could more resist 
lessly have condemned the Lady of the Manor. The Law 
—mysterious Weigher of all men in secret balances— 
knew. : 

‘* There’s something written up against her,” they re- 
flected, awe-struck. Juffers, the constable, merely said: 

‘*The Lady Baroness is a very charitable lady. I wish 
you all good-night.” 

He shook his head to himself all the way home, and in 
passing a particular spot, by a great elm-tree, on the road 
near the Manor-house, he flashed his dark-lantern across 
the ground, as if struck by a sudden dowbt. 

Just then—some two years after Otto’s death — there 
were plenty of rumors afloat to interest the village cronies. 
Quite recently lazy, good-for-nothing Pietje Klomp had 
come.to grief, ‘‘as everybody had always expected she 
would,” in the usual “ good-for-nothing ” manner. Strange- 
ly enough, her equally lazy and worthless father had 
driven her forth from under his roof with unexpected 
energy—an abundance of oaths and blows—when, confi- 
dent in his oft-proved affection, she ventured to confess 
her now hopeless disgrace. After half a night of hail and 
snow in the wood, she had crept back to obtain admittance 
from the pitiful Mietje, but next morning her inflexible 
parent had once more turned her adrift. She had watched 
for an opportunity while he dozed, and then quietly 
slipped to her accustomed seat. During several days this 
singular duel had lasted, and ultimately, of course, the 
woman’s persistence had triumphed. Klomp only ejected 
the girl when he had to get up, anyhow. As long, there- 
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fore, as he remained on his bench by the stove she was 
safe. And Mietje, tearfully exerting herself, took care to 
anticipate all her father’s few wishes—for coffee, fuel, last 
week’s newspaper, et cetera—and to keep .him ‘‘ immobi 
lized” during a great part of the day. He was not unwill 
ing, provided he could scow! at Pietje in the pauses of his 
almost continuous snore. 

Ursula, of course, heard from Freule Louisa what Freule 
Louisa had heard from her maid. So Ursula called to see 
the criminal. She had compromised with the ladies of 
her household, and only went to visit such patients as the 
doctor had certified free from any risk of infection. The 
village, knowing this, wrote her down a terrible eg=ward. 

** May I come in?” asked Ursula at Klomp’s door. 

No answer; for the door was locked, Klomp would not 
stir to open it, and Pietje dared not pass near her father. 
She cowered in her corner, stiller than. any scratchy 
mouse. 

Ursula rattled the lock in vain. Then she peeped 
through the window, darkening its dirt, and saw Pietje’s 
woful eyes staring out of the gloom from the floor. 
With the resolute movement she herself delighted in, she 
thrust up the low window from outside and stepped over 
the sill. 

‘* Would you shut it, please, m’m, now you're in?” said 
Klomp’s sleepy voice. 

Ursula sat down in the middle of the room, facing 
Pietje’s dark corner. 

_ I've come to see you,” she said, very severely. 

She could not help herself. She knew that it was ev 
ery right-minded woman’s duty under these circumstances 
to be very, very severe. 

Pietje moved a little uneasily,but did not rise. So, 
without délay, Ursula began her lecture. It was very 
conscientious and rather long, and all quite true, and ex- 
ceedingly severe. After the opening sentences Pietje’s 
head bent low, and about midway she began to cry. She 
had not cried much during the scenes with her father, 
and tears now seemed to come to her as a pleasurable re- 
lief. Entering into the spirit of the thing, she cried so 
very loud that Ursula’s lecture had to come te an abrupt 





conclusion, tallless, like » Manx cat. In how far Pietje 
— on this result none but she may presume to 
decide. 

“So, of course, you must go to a reformatory,” said 
Ursula, firmly. ‘‘l am willing to help you on condition 
that you take my advice.” 

‘* Don't want to go to no performatory,” sobbed Pietje, 
with vague perplexities concerning circuses and buallet- 
girls, ‘* Father ‘ll keep me if I says I'm sorry.” 

A grunt from the other cud of the room. 

**Pietje, you have behaved very vote. continued Ur- 
sula. ‘It seems to me that you hardly understand the 
wickedeess of your act. You only regret its unpleasant 
resulis. No, Pietje, you are”—she felt it her positive, 
painful duty to speak plaiuly—‘a very wicked, guilty, 
evil-hearted girl.” 

‘*Dear me, Mevrouw,” growled a voice half choked 
against a sleeve, ‘can’t you leave the poor creature in 
peace?” 

‘* No, Klomp,” replied Ursula, “’tis my duty to help 
you both. I understand and appreciate your righteous 
anger, but fortunately J can provide Pietje with a home. 
: is only natural you should not wish her to remain near 
Mietje.” 

AL this very moment Mietje came down stairs. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, here’s your—yes, sister's going to stay with me,” she 
said. 

‘Get you up stairs again,” shouted Klomp, with a big 
oath, ‘and don’t come down till I call you.” He sat up, 
his listless face full of fire. ‘‘ Now, Mevrouw,” he said, 
‘vou just kindly go back to the Manor- house, please. 
That's where you belong—now—and thank your stars for 
it. And leave poor people like us to settle our troubles 
between us. P “re a poor, ignorant girl, and she ‘ain’t 
got the wit to go hunting for a bhusband—least of all in 
the papers. She just took the first villain that came fool- 


ing her way.” 

‘But, Klomp, I had understood—” began Ursula, rising 
with dignity. 

** No, you hadn't, m’m; there’s just the mistake. You 
hadn't understood nothing, begging your pardon. Nor, 


in fact, you needn't. There isn't anything to understand.” 

He actually got up, and shuffling across to the door, he 
opened it, There could be no mistaking his exceptional 
earnestness now. 

‘* Well,” said Ursula, gently, preparing to depart, “‘ when 
you want me, when Pietje wants me,send up to the 
Manor-house, and I will do whatever I can.” 

He bolted the door behind her. 

‘* Father—” began ae timidly. 

“Hold your tongue,” he broke in. “I don’t want to 
know you're there.” And he threw himself down violent- 
ly on his bench. 


Ursula had nearly reached home before the meaning of 
K!omp’s attack recoiled upon her brain. ‘“ Looking for 
a husband in the papers.” Suddenly she understood. It 
was the old story of the trysting-place eropping up again. 
Not for nothing had Adeline staid with the Kiomps! Her 
brow mantled, and with quite unusual Aauteur she ac- 
knowledged the salute of two passing laborers. 

The men looked at each other. 

** Stuck up, ain’t she?” 

“Yes "—with immediate oblivion of all former gracious- 
ness—*‘ so she allus was.” 

The old Baroness received her daughter-in-law in a 
tremble of pink-spotted excitement. There were letters 
from Acheen—exceedingly important letters! Ursula 
must sit down at once and listen. Gerard had been in 
action. Gerard had dove something wonderfully brave. 
He had been just a little bit wounded in doing it—-ob, 
nothing, the merest scratch; but it happened to be the right 
hand, so a comrade wrote for him. He was going to be 
rewarded in some magnificent mauner—made a colonel ?— 
and the deed had been so very brave, he would proba- 
bly soon be sent home aguin. That was the Dowager's 
reward. 

‘Sent home?” repeated Ursula, motionless in her chair. 
‘Mamma, did you say he was wounded?” 

** Oly, the merest scratch,” replied the Dowager, testily. 

‘He says so himself. Ursula, you always try to make 
people nervous. Gerard never lied tome. And, you see, 
he is coming back. If he were 7 hurt he would nev- 
er undertake so long a journey. remember my poor 
dear husband ”’—she always avoided, if possible, saying 
“papa” to Ursula—‘ once cut his hand with a bread- 
knife so badly that he couldn't use it for nearly a month.” 

“Oh yes,” admitted Ursula, hastily. ‘‘ Yes—yes, I 
dare say it is nothing. Iam glad, mamma,Iam glad. I 
am proud of him.” 

“You!” replied the old Baroness, quite rudely, in a 
tone altogether strange. ‘“ What is he to you? When 
he comes back, Ursula, he will take away the Horst.” 

“I dare him to do it,” said Ursula, fiercely. She drew 
herself up, looking down on the poor little heap of ruffles 
by the writing-table. Some moments elapsed before she 
spoke again. ‘‘1 found the letter you were looking for, 
mamma,” she said, and her voice had grown quite gentle; 
“it is one from the late Prince Henry to papa.” 

“Thank you, Ursula. 1am afraid I was rude to you 
just now. I have no wish to be rude to you, nor to any 
one, It is not in my nature to be rude, But this news 
from Acheen has excited me. I am not as young as I 
was "—she peered across, with a quick glance of anxiety, 
at her daughter-in-law—‘‘ yet I am thankful to reflect 
that Gerard, when he comes, will find me but very little 


changed.” 
‘The Freule Louisa came in. ‘‘ Have you heard?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Now that's the kind of thing I like, and I nev- 


er expected it of Gerard. I always thought Gerard was 
a bit of a coward—a curled darling of the drawing-room, 
like Plush. Didn't you, Ursula?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Ursula. 
Freule Louisa giggled <4 
you knew better,” she said, ‘‘OnlyI 

k too soon.” 

“Why? What?" exclaimed the Dowager. Ursula had 
left the room 

“ Because Trypheva has just sent him out a large box 
of Javanese tracts to get distributed among the enemy. 
We feel that the Achinese should not be killed, but Ch 
tianized. Ursula’s father behaved very badly about the 
tracts He said that the only way to get them ‘‘ sent on” 


“Well, I dare say 
hope he won't come 


would be for the soldiers to wrap their bullets in them. 
Scandalous for a Christian minister, and so I told Josine.” 
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** Louisa—” 

‘* And be says, besides, that the Achinese don’t know the 
language.” _* 

** Louisa—” 

“ As if they couldn't learn. I dare say there isn’t much 
difference.” 

‘* Louisa, when Gerard comes he will send Ursula back 
to her father.” 

“I doubt it. You know, Z have always snid—” 

* Don’t say it again; it sounds like—like blasphemy.” 

The Dowager seemed for the moment to recover all her 
intellectual force. 

“ He will take back the Horst—do you hear? They dare 
not refuse it him after what he has done. And he will 
marry ane f Then nothing will be left me to do after 
I have seen him except to finish m before I de- 
part in peace. I should like to tell that the Me- 
moir was finished.” 

“If he is going to prove so strong a man,” replied 
Aunt Louisa, ‘‘I think I shall leave him what little mon- 
ey I possess. But what is that? A mere drop in the 
ocean. I am a poor woman, Cécile, as you know.” 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
ARRESTED. 


Tuat evening some household duty called Ursula into 
the unused upstairs corridor, which as a rule she avoided. 
And as she a the ‘‘ Death-rooms” she very nearly 
came into collision with Hephzibah, issuing from them, 
eyelids downcast. 

Ursula felt that the woman had been watching her, as 
usual, And a as a rule, she resisted the feeling, 
to-day, by a sudden impulse, she turned like a dog at bay. 

7 Tit makes you uncomfortable, why do you come here 
at all?” she said. 

*“Why do you?” retorted the woman, adding, “ Me- 


vrouw—” 
**T never do; I was only ing,” said Ursula. 
* Ah, you daren’t. But 1 must. I can’t help myself. 


I can’t rest downstairs. I seem to hear it calling to me all 
the time. Mevrouw, it dragsme up. There's guilt in 
this house. It won't sleep.” 

Ursula leant up against the wall and closed her eyes. 

‘Have you ber | you wish to say to me, Hephzi- 
bah?” she replied. ‘‘If so, say it.” 

The woman hesitated. 

“No, I've nothing to say to you,” she began, slowly. 
‘*1 suppose it’s true, Mevrouw, that the Jonker is coming 
home?” 

* Of course it’s true.” P 

Hephzibah began moving away. 

ote you go in there, Mevrouw,” she said, ‘ perhaps 
you'll hear it to-night. It’s groaning and gasping worse 
than ever to-night.’ 

She ran down the long passage. 

“Oh Lord !—oh Lord, have mercy!” she murmured. 
“I’ve done what I could to make amends. I thought, 
after what I'd done, I should never hear it ome. Oh 
Lord, I’m not a bad woman! There's those sit in high 
places is a great deal worse than me.” 

“The creature is crazy,” said Urstila, aloud, as she 
pushed open the door of the antechamber. 

In the inner room all was dark and still. 
herself in, and sank down by the bed. 

** Otto, I have done = | best,” she said. 

An immense weight of guilt lay upon her. Gerard was 

levously wounded, was dying; perbaps already dead. 

ho could tell what was happening out yonder in the 
fatal sunblaze? Before a message could be flashed across 
the waters his body would already lie rotting in the red- 
hot und. And his soul, for all she knew, might be 
standing even now by her side. 

“‘ Gerard, I have done it for the best,” she whispered. 

But the words brought her no relief. She knew that if 
this man died his life would be uired at her hands. 
And if he returned alive, yet broken in health, mutilated, 
crushed, she would have to confront him ever after. reading 
in every furrow of his forehead the charge against herself. 

**I have done right,” she gasped. ‘‘I could not do 
otherwise. I have done right.” 

And her thoughts went back to Otto dying here, gasp- 
ing out with every successive stifle his last, his only ap- 
— For a long time she knelt there, her face upon her 

ands. 


"= 


Ursula shut 


“If only some one would answer,” she thought. 
only one of them would speak!” 
The place was very silent. She could hear the dog, 
Monk, sniffing and vaguely whining beyond the outer 
00) 


r. 
“If only Otto would answer me! If only he would 

release me! What am I that I must bear this weight 

single-handed? If only I knew—if only I knew!” 

A great agony fell upon ber, such as was strange to her 
strong and steadfast nature. She wrung her hands, and, 
prostrate a, the oaken empty bedstead, in impotent 
protest, she moaned softly through the darkness. 

Suddenly some one — something —struck her through 
the darkness; heavily she fell back, losing consciousness, 
across the floor. 

When she opened her eyes they rested on Hephzibah. 
The waiting-woman knelt, with a crazed expression on 
her white face, peering close down —_ Ursula, by the 
faint glimmer of a night-lamp on the floor. Ursula shud- 
dered, and dropped her eyes again. 

* Not dead!” exc’ Hephzibah, in a distinctly dis- 
cogeenn tone. 

‘his touch of involuntary humor restored the invalid. 
She tried to sit up, and lifted on@ hand to her bair, which 
seemed to have grown oppressively warm and unsettled. 
She brought away her fin covered with blood. 

“Tam as still,” said. ‘‘ What has happened, 
Hephzibah? Help me, please.” 

he woman pointed ee | to a clumsy carved 
ornament lying near her, which fallen from amongst 
several others placed on the rickety ane of the bed. 

“ That you,” she said. “I meng t it had killed 
you. ‘Judgment is mine,’ saith the *s 

Ursula staggered to her feet. She became conscious of 
the dog standing close beside her—attentive, benevo- 
lent. His deep eyes met hers; they were overflowing with 
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obe them. ‘Leave me,” said Ursula, at last, lying 
on a sofa, with a banduge over her brow. 
As soon as she was alone she got up, still dizzy, and 
rang the bell. 
“The brougham,” she said to the man. 
He hesi , in doubt if he could possibly have heard 


right. 
“The brougham,” she repeated. “Tell Piet to get it 
= as soon as possible. | am going far.” 

‘* Your nobleness is not hurt?” he stammered. 

“No, no. Be quick.” She hastily found a hat and 
mantle—she had recently laid aside her mourning—and 
then waited till the carriage was announced. 

“To the notary,” she . “ Tell Mevrouw that I shall 
not be back till late.” 

Mynheer Noks lived some way out, on the farther side 
of Horswyk. The coachman, unaccustomed to any sud- 
den orders, whip up his horse in surly surprise, and 

ted on the chances of meeting the steam-tram. 

His mistress did not think of the steam-tram to-day, 
often as she recalled, in passing it, ber wild drive with 
Otto, and Beauty’s cruel death. To-day she sat motion- 
less in the little close carriage, watching the lamps go 
flashing across the road-side trees in a weary monotony of 


change. 

=. a it had killed me!” that was all her thought. She 
had uever realized till this moment the possibility of im- 
mediate death. There would always be time, she had 
reasoned, for final arrangements, death-bed scenes. People 
did not die without an illn however sudden. Besides, 
when she had risen from the long prostration of her early 
widowhood, ‘* God has not permitted me to die,” she had 
said. ‘‘ He knew I had a mission to fulfil.” 

aot now-—supposing she had never regained conscious- 
ness 

She saw the lights of Horswyk pass by, and wondered 
if she should never reach the notary’s, and reproached 
herself for her foolishness. 

“ The notary is in?” she asked, eagerly, at his door. 

Yes, the notary was in. He was entertaining some 
friends at dinner. Ursula drew back. ‘‘ Show me into 
an office, or some such place,” she said. The notary, con- 
vivial in dress and appearance, came to her in a little 
= back room, full of ink-stains and dusty deeds. 

** Nothing is wrong, 1 hope,” he began; then, noticing 
the queer bandage under Ursula’s dark red bonnet, ‘‘ You 
have had an accident?” 

“No,” replied Ursula. ‘“ Mynheer Noks, I am sorry to 
disturb you just now, but I can’t wait. If I were to die 
to-night, who would be my heir?” 

“That depends upon whether you have made a will,” 
replied the notary. 

“‘T have not made a will.” 

‘In that case your father is your natural heir.” 

**So I thought. Then, notary, I must request you—I 
am very sorry to trouble you—but I must request you to 
make my will to-night.” 

** My dear lady, certainly. I presume you have brought 
your written instructions? Leave them with me, and to- 
morrow I will bring up a draught, which we can talk over 
together.” Ursula stopped him by a gesture. ° 

**I must have the document signed and sealed,” she 
said, ‘* with its full legal value, to-night.” . 

The notary stared at her; then be looked ruefully down 
- hog resplendent, though already much crumpled, dress- 

rt. 

**I can't help it,” continued Ursula, desperately. ‘*‘ It 
will only take you a moment—” 

“Only a moment! Dear madam, documents of such 
importance—” 

ai Yes, only a moment. 
all.” 

The notary sat down with a sigh, and drew forward a 


Just two sentences. That is 


sheet of paper. ‘‘ You wish to say?” he asked, and shiv- 
a The first shiver was real, the second ostevta- 
tious. - 


The second caused Ursula to disbelieve both. 

“Only this: if I die without other arrangements—” 

“ Pardon me. I must already interrupt you. You can- 
not die ‘with other arrangements’ gy expression is ex- 
ceedingly faulty) if you make a will.” 

“T can alter it, surely!” exclaimed Ursula. 


The notary gave a visible start, and pricked his pen into 
the great sheet of paper. He nodded his head wiih com- 
placent approval. 

‘*Should he be dead,” continued Ursula, “‘I wish it to 
belong to his cousin, the Jonker Theodore. That is all.” 

** Quite so,” said the notary. “ Quite right. And now, 
Mevrouw, I have only one objection.” 

“No objection,” interrupted Ursula, vehemently. 
“There is none, Surely you have understood me?” 

‘*‘I have understood you, but the objection remains. 
The thing can’t be done. That is all.” 

Ursula started up. 

“Can't be done!” she cried. ‘‘I am the best judge, 
Mynheer Noks, of what 1 choose to do with my own. I 
understand your being vexed at my disturbing your party: 
but if you refuse to draw up my will as I desire, 1 shall 
drive on till the horse drops, in search of another attor- 
~~ She trembled from to foot. 

ut the lawyer was also exceedingly angry. He had 
seers, since Ofto’s death, disliked and distrusted ‘‘ My 


“You may drive to Drum, pF sap wish to,” he replied, 
‘but you won't find a lawyer who can alter the law. No, 
Mevrouw, nor can I, even me you disturb my party 
to get it done. Be sure that J’d draw up a deed of gift, 
if you chose, this minute; but the law’s stronger than you 
or I. And as long as your father lives be must come into 
half of your property.” 

‘*My father!” repeated Ursula. 
cannot disinherit him?” 

‘You cannot. If you happen to die before him, half 
of your possessions must pass to him. That is the law of 
pred ny And, as I remarked, the law is stronger than 
you or I.” 


“ It is stronger than justice,” said Ursula. 
The notary —_ his shoulders. 


“Do you mean that I 


The case her exceptional,” he answered. 
Again he shivered, lovked ut the clock. ‘So I sup- 
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pose we may as well leave the will-making to a more con- 
venient occasion,” he added, half rising. 

“No,” replied Ursula, with an imperious movement; 
‘make it at once, if you please, just as I said, Never 
mind its being illegal. You will law, and my father 
justice.” 

** It is exceedingly incorreet,” said the notary. 

“A great race like that of the Van Helmonts cannot let 
itself be tied down by every paltry police regulation,” 
replied Ursula, proudly. How often had she snid so to 
herself, remembering ber first experience of. Gerard's 
hauteur at the railway station, hammering the thought 
firmly into her “bourgeois” heart! The high-born are 
a law unto themselves. So Gerard had understood, so 
Owes, and so she herself, 

‘* Write it down,” she said, ‘‘and leave the rest to us.” 

** Now, at once?” 

She clinched her hands to avoid stamping forth her 
impatience. 

* Now, at once,” she said. 

‘* But there must be wituesses, Mevrouw.” 

“Must there? Well, there are the servants, if some one 
can hold the horse, and—” She stopped. 

** Witnesses,” she repeated. ‘‘ You mean people who 
must learn what I have just told you? Ob, but that is 
infamous! No, no! Do you hear? I will not have it. I 
don't care for your infamous laws. What I have said is 
between you and me. As long as I live no ‘ witnesses’ 
shall know it.” 

“ You wish to make a secret will,” replied the lawyer. 
coldly. ‘‘ Well, there is no-objection to that. I will 
write it out for you, and you can copy and seal it. Then 
I draw up a deed of deposit, and the witnesses only wit- 
ness that deed. But all this will take time. My guests 
will be thinking of my departing. My wife—” 

‘Draw up a form, ‘ cochdmell Ursula; ‘‘I will copy it 
to-night. My father and Gerard will respect my plainly 
stated wishes, even if—something were to happen to- 


—: 
ler voice dropped. 

The notary glanced sideways, as he wrote, at the tall 
figure pacing restlessly to and fro. She was not natural, 
not herself; and herself, in his eyes, was strange enough 
for anything. That bandage! How had she come by so 
sudden a wound? What was the meaning of this unseem- 
ly hurry? He wondered uneasily whether this strange 
woman was minded to make away with herself. He re- 
solved to do what he could to prevent it—a Christian duty, 
if rather an unwilling one. 

‘**Here is the paper,” he said, rising. 
can, with decency, be done to-night. 
stand, not the slightest legal value.” 

“Give it me,” she replied; ‘* I shall expect you to-mor- 
row morning with your clerks. Thank you. I am sorry I 
was obliged to disturb you, Mynheer Noks. Can I puss 
out unobserved?” 

He unlocked the office entrance for her, holding up the 
oillamp. Under the little portico she looked back. 

**I do believe,” she said, ** you think I am going to kill 
myself.” 

**Mevrouw!” he stammered, horrified, over the wine- 
stain on his shirt front— Mevrouw!” 

+“ Set your mind at rest, my good no*ary. 
think they can kill themselves. 
quite so easy as that.” 

The carriage lights came twisting round to the little 
side gate. As the footman held open the door there was 
a glitter of polished glass and a cozy vision of shaded 
silk. 

‘*‘Come to-morrow morning early,” said Ursula, with 
her foot on the step, ‘‘and you shall have one of my poor 
futher-in-law’s regalias.” 

As soon as she knew herself to be out of sight she pulled 
the check-string and ordered the coachman to drive to the 
Parsonage. 

“There goes eleven o'clock,” said Piet to his compan- 
ion. ‘‘One would think there was truth in what people 


“Nothing more 
It has, you under- 


Only fools 
God has not made life 


y- 

** What do people say?” asked the footman. 

“Why, that Mevrouw likes being out by herself of 
nights. At the tavern they were calling her ‘ night bird.’” 

**I know what they used to call her,” grinned the fresh- 
faced young footman, ‘‘ It nsed to be Baroness Nobody.” 

“Oh, every one knows that. But hold your tongue. 
The Jonker Gerard never would allow a whisper on the 
box. He seemed to hear you in the middle of the night.” 

“The Jonker Gerard was a real gentleman,” replied 
the footman, crossing his arms. 

Ursula, as the carriage neared her old home, looked out 
anxiously, seeking for the light above the hall door. It 
was gone; yet she knew her father to be in the habit of 
sitting up late. She lifted the carriage clock to the ray 
from one of the lanterns—a quarter past eleven. 

** Let me out,” she said; ‘‘1 will go round to the back.” 

For a momeat she stood, in the chill night, by the study 
window, listening. She knew perfectly well that she was 
acting foolishly; but that seemed no reason for leaving 
off 


‘I must do it to-night,” she said; ‘‘I cannot sleep un- 
til it is done.” 

She knocked at the window, timidly, terrified by the 
prospect of meeting with no response. The soughing of 
the trees struck cold upon her heart. 

‘* Father!” she cried, with a sudden note of pain. “ Fa- 
ther! Father!” 

Somebody moved inside, and soon the heavy shutters, 
falling back, revealed the Dominé’s mildly-astonished face 
against the large French window. 

Ursula brushed past bim and threw herself into the 
faded old leather chair. She looked up into his question- 
ing eyes for one long moment; then, as the home-feel of 
it all came over her—the room, the books, the loving coun- 
tenance—she dropped forward on her hands and broke 
into convulsive weeping. 

** Don’t be frightened,” she stammered between her sobs. 
‘‘Nothing has happened. It's only—only—” She wept 
on silently. Presently she dried her eyes. ‘It's only— 
nothing,” she said, smiling. ‘“‘Iam stupid. I have come 
to you for courage, Captain, as when I was a little girl.” 

he Dominé laid his single hand upon his daughter's 
head, and under his gaze she found it very difficult to keep 


to her brave resolve. ‘ 
**No, no, you must scold me,” she said. ‘‘ That is not 
the way.” 


**You do the scolding yourself, child. It is only fair 


oa 
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that one of us should attempt the comforting. Have you 
hurt your forehead?” 

“Yes,” replied Ursula, quickly. ‘It is not much, but 
it has upset me. It has upset me, you see.” 

** Ursula, Ursula, when a woman like you finds cause 
for tears, a bodily pain comes almost like a diversion. 
Dear child, I know your path is far from smooth. Some- 
times I wonder whether we did right. It seems to me as 
if, with you, it would have been ‘ No cross, no crown.’” 

“You ought to be proud of my career,” said Ursula, 
still resolutely smiling. 

** And, I know, the home cross is the worst cross,” con- 
tinued the Dominé, as his eyes involuntarily wandered to 
a my yee | portrait of Josine upon his writing-table. “ At- 
tack is not so hard, as all young soldiers soon find out. 
It is the standing patient under fire.” 

“You pity me. You encourage me,” said Ursula, with 
sudden vehemency. “ You think Iam not to blame. But 
if I were to blame for my misfortunes? If I were wrong? 
S _ brought them on myself?” She looked up anx- 
ously. 

**] should pity you all the more.” 

‘* Father”—Ursula rose—‘‘do you think I could ever 
become a criminal?” 

“Let him that standeth,” replied the Dominé, “take 
heed lest he fall.” 

** And if he be fallen already?” 

‘There is no better posture for prayer.” 

The little room, so warm, so anheimeind, grew very still. 
At that moment, perhaps, Ursula would have confessed 
every thing. 

But before she could utter another word the door was 
thrown violently open, and Miss Mopius, in a red flannel 
bedgown and nighteap, rushed over the threshold with a 
recklessness which entangled her in the Dominé's paper- 
busket, and precipitated her, a brilliant bundle of color, on 
the hearth-rug. 

‘**T wish you would knock!” cried the Dominé, irra- 
tional from sheer annoyance. Ursula had started back 
into the shade, and her aunt did not at first perceive her. 

‘* Roderigue,” gasped Miss Mopius, ‘‘there are thieves 
in the house!” 

Burglary was Miss pers oly most persistent bugbear. 

‘*What? Again?” said the Dominé. 

“Hush! Not-so loud. This time I distinctly heard 
them.” 

** You always do,” interrupted the Dominé, who was an 
angel, but angry. 

** At the window just under me, as I awoke from a rest- 
less sleep, 1 heard them, Roderigue. And I sawthem. I 
saw two figures stealthily creeping. Alb!’ Miss Mopius, 
who had hissed out all this from the landing, now clutch- 
ed her brother-in-law’s arm. ‘‘ We shall be murdered,” 
she sobbed. ‘Shut thedoor, Roderigue; lockit. I don’t 
know how I ever managed to summon up courage to 
come down.” 

She gave a shrill scream as something moved behind 
her. Ursula stepped forward. 

‘*Fear sees every danger double,” said the Dominé, 
with asmile, tohisdaughter. ‘“ Go upstairs again, Josine, 
aud take some of your Lob.” 

“ Ursula!” cried Miss Mopius, in a fury. ‘ Ursula, if I 
die, my blood be on your head! I was ill enough, 
Heaven knows, this evening, and now | shall have a sleep- 
less night.” Sbe put her hand to her side. “Ah!” she 
said. ‘‘ Ah!” Her face was deadly pale. ‘‘Itisnot enough 
that I devote my whole life to your poor old father, while 
you—live in luxury and pomp.” 

‘**I am very sorry,” answered Ursula, lamely. 
have dropped all the Sympathetico on the carpet.” 

It was too true, and this misfortune annihilated Josine. 
In her hand she held the bottle, from which the stopper 
had escaped as she fell. 

“I had forgotten it,” she said. ‘‘I had to take some 
before venturing down. Now I sha’n't get a wink of 
sleep. But I shouldn’t have got that, anyhow.” She 
shuffled towards the door. ‘ Roderigue, would you mind 
watching me up the stairs? I certainly saw two men. 
But of course it is very dark. Is Ursula going to stay 
all night?” Upstairs, at her bedroom door, she turned. 
“ Nothing wane. I suppose, at the Horst?” 

‘* No,” called back the Dominé, from the hall. 

“Of course not—only mad pranks. 
is criminal.” 

The Dominé’s thoughts lingered over this last word as 
he returned to his daughter. ‘“‘ She did not even observe 
your bandage,” he said. 

‘‘The room is dark,” replied Ursula. ‘“‘I am going 
now, but I just wanted to ask you this. I came to ask it. 
By-the-bye, Captain, did you know that if I were to die 
you would succeed to the Horst and the Manor of Hors- 
wyk?” 

‘* Yes, I knew,” replied the Dominé, gravely. ‘‘ But 
you are young, and I am old.” . 

“Captain dear, if ever you own the Horst, I want you 
to give it to Gerard.” 

* Yes,” replied the Dominé, more gravely still. 

“You will, won’t you?” 

**Let me ask you another -question: Why don’t you 
give it to Gerard, then?” 

She faced him. ‘‘ Because I can’t,” she said. 
ask me, father. It isn’t mine to give.” 

‘‘ Ursula, that would be exactly my stand-point. Prop- 
erty is never ours; we are God's stewards. And if I be- 
came owner of this great estate—God forbid, child, God 
forbid !—1 should hardly deem it right to disannul my 
responsibilities by abandoning them to another man.” 

‘* You think the property is better in other hands?” 
cried Ursula, eagerly. - 

‘* I do not wish to say that of Gerard,” replied the Dom- 
iné, gently. ‘‘ Responsibility changes character; even the 
reckless Alcibiades felt as much. Still, I cannot help ob- 
serving, Ursula, in what a marvellous, 1 might well say 
miraculous, manner the estate has passed away from 
Gerard to fall into your hands. Surely, if ever man can 
trace Divine interference, it is here. No, Ursula, inex- 
plicable as the course of events would be to me, I see 
God's action in them too plainly to venture on resistance. 
Never should I dare, child, to return the estate to Gerard. 
God, in prolonging your child’s frail life for those few 
minutes—God himself took it from him.” 

Ursula fell back to the door. ‘And afterwards?” she 
stammered. ‘‘ Afterwards?” 

‘The afterwards is God's. It is only when every sol- 
dier plays general that God’s war goes wrong. But, dear 


“You 


Ursula’s behavior 


** Don't 


rl, you are young: I am old; we are all, young and old, 
f ite bands” . ee 


‘* Let me go away, father,” gasped Ursula, putting out 
her hands as if to keep him Fem gol “Tt i cnet mid. 
night. Imustgohome. The servants won’t understand.” 

~ led her to the carriage, out into the night wind 
again. 

“Obey orders,” he said, softly. *‘ It’s so magnificently 
simple—like Balaklava, Says the private: “The general 
may ve wrong, but I, if I obey, must be right.’ And our 
General cannot be wrong.” He leant over-the door of the 
nn ae in closing it. ‘‘ Be of good courage,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘I have overcome the world.” 

She caught at his hand aud kissed it in the presence of 
her sleepily staring foot'man. Then she sank back among 
the cushions as the brougham rolled away. 

“ Divine interference,” she murmured—“ Divine inter- 
ference. Oh, my God! my God!” 

The Dominé stood watching her away into the darkness. 

“Ursula and Gerard!” he reflected. ‘‘ Had Gerard but 
acted differehtly! How I wish it could have been! For 
to human perceptions the estate seems rightfully his. I 
a I have entirely forgiven Otto the wrong he did my 
child!” 

He had done so, fully; but a doubt of the fulness was 
one of his most constant troubles. 

(ro Bs contTinvED.) 


A PARIS SUMMER TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


_ custom of making the corsage of a gown of a 
different material from the skirt has a certain inher- 
ent advantage which is quite sufficient to account for its 
long lease of fashionable life. It is not the scope which 
it affords for variety. Nor is it its vaunted opportuni- 
ty for economy. For it has by no means turned out to 
be the cheap artifice for eking out a limited wardrobe 
as which it was hailed in the beginning. It has tacked off 
in quite a different direction. The clever French mo- 
distes recognized and seized upon its possibilities for 
making the objective point of the feminine form the re- 
pository for all the dainty and fragile and costly stuffs 
which would be impossible or unsuitable for a complete 
costume. That is the secret of the becomingness which - 
lies at the bottom of its popularity. 

In the gown illustrated, a French model from Bresson- 
Chauvet, the skirt is of taffeta with a pale straw-colored 
ground, and a broad design of clustered black stripes 
strewn with broché rose-buds. This makes a handsome 
skirt, cut in the stiff flaring style, and relieved from mo- 
notony by knots of black satin ribbon on the front. But 
for a corsage the effect of the material would be too hard 
and trying. There it is replaced by a blouse of supple 
crépe de Chine of the pale straw-color of the ground of 
the taffeta, and further allied to it by a black satin stock 
and belt. The striking collar, which removes the suspi- 
cion of insipidity that the crépe de Chine would suffer by 
contrast with the pronounced style of the taffeta, is a gui- 
pure-patterned So of black braid and jet on a 
yellow taffeta ground. The sleeves are elbow puffs eked 
out by long gloves. 

The hat is a flaring fluted-brim shape of yellow straw 
studded with jet. A group of tall black plumes droops 
at the front. Toward the back are velvet am and more 
but smaller plumes. 





Mrs. ADoLPH MAILLIARD, who died recently in Cali- 
fornia at the age of seventy, was not only a delightful 
and rare character, but was also closely connected with a 
number of interesting personalities. She was the sister of 
‘**Uncle Sam” Ward and of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
the aunt of Mr. Marion Crawford. Mrs. Mailliard’s father- 
in-law was the private secretary of Joseph Bonaparte, and 
came to this country with the ex-King of Spain when the 
latter made his home at Bordentown, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Mailliard lived there for some years in one of the houses 
belonging to the estate of the deposed monarch. 

—Miss Emma Brooke, the English woman who has re- 
cently attracted some attention by two novels of the new 
school, has better claims to interest than those created by 
her literary work. She was one of the eight pioneer Newn- 
ham students who studied at Cambridge before Newnham 
was built, and afterwards, when she removed to London, 
she gathered around her a small circle of people who were, 
like herself, deeply interested in socialism. From this 
nucleus was developed the well-known Fabian Society. 
Miss Brooke is a woman of much determination, and so- 
cial themes continue to be her chief object of thought. 

—Probably the only woman editor of a paper devoted 
entirely to men’s affairs was the late Mrs. Agnes Monroe 
Russell, the editor of The Club. She was perhaps better 
known by her pen name of Agnes Monroe. 

—Miss Florence Nightingale, who celebrates her seven- 
p Baye birthday this month, is always ready to answer 
the questions of those who seek her advice on any matter 
affecting the interests of the sick or of their nurses, but 
she abominates publicity, and utterly refuses to sce inter- 
viewers. For years she has not known what it is to be 
without pain, but she shows no trace of it. She is a tall, 
rather stout woman, with gray hair, finely modelled fea- 
tures, and a musical voice, a great reader, very devout, 
and always cheerful. Most of her time is passed at Clay- 
don House, in Buckinghamshire, the home of her sister, 
Lady Verney, but she has also a very pleasant home of 
her own in the West End of London. 

—Mr. Mackenzie Bell, who has long been a close friend 
of the Rosseitis, has been selected as the Liogrupher of the 
late Christina Rossetti. 

—Twenty-five thousand dollars has been given to the 
University of Michigan by Mrs. J. 8. T. Stranahan for the 
establishment of scholarships in memory of her father, the 
late Colonel Seth Harrison, of Brooklyn. Lineal descend- 
ants of Colonel Harrison are to have the preference in the 
scholarships, but if none of these apply within the next 
seven years, the scholarships will be open to all. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR SOFA 


PILLOW. 
4 in working pattern of this square sofa pillow shows 
one-quarter of the design only, and the beginning of 
the three repeats which make the whole. It may be done 


in gold outline, or in gold and silk embroidery, or it may 
be treated as a piece of underlet and appliqué embroidery ; 
or the entire centre may be of satin embroidered in silk or 
gold, or a mixture of both. The most effective use of 
the design is where both underlet and appliqué methods 
are used 

It will require a piece of velvet or plush twenty or 
twenty-four inches square, according to the size of the 
pillow, on the wrong side of which the outer part or leaf 
border of the design is to be stamped. The line of leaves 
which makes the border is then to be carefully cut around 
with sharp scissors, and placed over the square of satin 
which is to make the centre, and pasted in place, the re- 
mainder of the design being then stamped upon it. If the 
centre is to be applied instead of embroidered, the piece 
of velvet cut from the centre must also be stamped, after 
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which all the forms must be carefull t out and placed 
upon corresponding forms on the par The backs of all 
these velvet forms should be made to keep their places by 
lightly brushing them with paste and pressing them down 
upon the satin. When thoroughly dried the whole must 
be backed with muslin and placed in a frame, after which 
they will only require to be sewed fast with fine silk and 
edged with coarse gold thread to make a beautiful and ef- 
fective piece of work. 

In the preparation of all pieces of this kind a small pine 
table or a square of pine board must be used, so that pins 
can easily be driven into the wood at any point where the 
material needs to be stretched or firmly held in drying. 
This design will also be found very effective as an orna- 
ment for the corner of a portiére, or used consecutively as 
an ornamental band for the ends of an important and elab 
orate table cover. CANDACE WHEELER. 


MORNING ROOMS. 


| be our desire to have everything formal and as English 
as possible, there seems to be danger of our losing 
sight of true home comfort and coziness. A humorous 
article lately published, which told of the passion Amer- 
ican women had for sitting in their bedrooms, was not so 
far wrong, after all. Since we gave up parlors and went 
in for drawing-rooms a great deal has been missed. The 
true home place should be the living-room, where father 
and mother and children meet together, and at the same 
time follow out each his or her own pursuit. 

To meet this requirement it bas lately been the fashion 
in New York city for women to have what they call their 
morning room—a place where they write their notes, re- 
ceive their intimate friends, transact their household af- 
fairs, and where the children have a place all to themselves 
if they choose to leave the play-room. As one very bright 


litle mother said to me the other day, no one knows what 
a different thing Jife is since I have my morning room. 
Her morning room, by-the-way, possesses many of the 
best attributes of a library. To have a room, she went on 
to say, where the children may stay, even if a visitor comes 
in. A drawing-room is no os for children; and while 
it is an absolute necessity if one is constantly in society, 
it must never be allowed to interfere with the family liv- 
ing-room. Even in the country it is well to keep one 
room set apart, and at the same time have another where 
all that is bright and cheerful and interesting is gathered 
together. 

A morning room is best situated on the second story of 
the house; it should, if possible, be in communication with 
the mother’s own room, so that if she be too ill to go 
down stairs she may at least walk from one room to the 
other, and thus keep her place in the household. If pos- 
sible, also, it should be a sunny room. The sun is more 
desirable than a pleasant outlook, for in these days of win- 
dow drapery, particularly in a city house, the view is a 
very immaterial thing. The papering and paint of the 
room should be light. A solid color is better than a fig- 
ured wall-paper, for it wears better and is less monoto- 
nous. Besides, the plain surfaces set off pictures to bet- 
ter advantage; and in & morning room there should be 
pictures in variety—engravings, pees water-col- 
ors, and oils. It is well to cover the floor with a rug, as in 
a room so constantly used dust and dirt accumulate rap- 
idly. An entire floor of hard-wood is best to start with 
when ible. There are wood borderings which may 
be made of any size, and which of necessity cost less than 
an entire floor, but these, too, are expensive. When the 
floor of the house is not well laid it is hard to make it look 
as nice as one would wish, but staining it carefully with 
some light, not dark, wood-stain often produces fairly 
good results. A border cf filling, or even of denim, can 











WORKING PATTERN FOR SOFA PILLOW—FULL SIZE.—By Mrs. Canpace WHEELER. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Hat.—[See Fig. 2.) 


be used to surround the rug. Filling has its advan 
tages, but its great disadvantage is that all dust shows on 
it; however, it is so pretty that it is worth the extra labor 
of constantly brushing it. A morning room should have 
a fireplace where wood or coal may be used; if wood is 
preferred, care should be taken to have it well seasoned, 
and the ashes always kept, so that it may be smothered at 
night. 

A broad comfortable couch with pillows, two easy- 
chairs, and several others which need not be so luxurious 
are needed. They can be covered with cretonne or any 
upholstery fabric—corduroy, by-the-way, being a capital 
material for the purpose. Divans are not good things to 
put in a morning room, as, besides looking untidy, they can- 
not be drawn before the fire,as can acouch. A table in 
the middle of the room is by many people considered un 
fashionable; but a medium-sized table should be placed 
directly in the centre, covered with some bright cloth. 
On this table should be books of various kinds, the cur- 
rent magazines, and a good reading-lamp. One corner 
of the room can hold the children’s table for their books 
and games, and it is not amiss to tuck away jnone place 
or another a card-table as well. Bookcases placed against 
the wall or built into the wall; on their tops a few orna- 
ments and some vases, if possible, with a few inexpensive 
flowers, or even leaves, to give a touch of nature and a de- 
lightfully refreshing air winter and summer. Some morn- 
ing rooms in the city houses have an odd addition in a 
handsome dressing-table; for occasionally you will find 
madame using her morning room as a dressing - room; 
while this is allowable, and not out of place, it is not alto 
gether desirable, and it is best to confine the furniture of 
the room to what is necessary to its own use. A writing- 
desk, or, better still, a writing-table, should be placed near 
the fire, and also where the light will fall conveniently 
upon it. This must always be kept well supplied with 
all the implements necessary, and, above all, with those 
implements in perfect order. 





Sirk Waist wiru Batiste EmMpromwery. 


Fig. 2.—Backx Vrew or Youne 


nearest and dearest friends are admitted, does more to 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


In arranging the furniture 
care must be taken to place 
it advantageously, and, with 
the exception of the book- 
cases around the room, and 
the table in the middle, no 
arbitrary rule should be fol- 
lowed. - Warmth and light 
in winter are the two points 
to be considered. Light and 
air in summer, unless in 
glaring summer days when 
the sunlight must be shut 
out, are also points. Win- 
dows prettily draped with 
sheer sash curtains, and 
carefully hung: heavy por- 
tiéres to match the coverin 
of the furniture, must al- 
ways be chosen, and a look 
of comfort must be had 
above everything; this can 
be easily attained by a little careful exercise of thought 
and taste. A small table near some big lounging-chair 
can hold ash-receiver, matches, and the various articles 
that a smoker desires to have at hand. Another small ta- 
ble by another chair can have just a few pet books or a 
bit of fancy-work, and near the head of the lounge a care- 
fully placed lamp will make many a dull evening pass 
quickly. 


Lapy's Hat, Fie. 1. 





Various CoLtuars AND BEL'S. 


It_is said that. Americans, in their haste to get rich, and 
in the necessary rush and bustle of their busy lives, do not 
know how to rest, and in building their superb palaces 
and living so luxuriously are losing their love for home. 
But a little wedge has often been known to work wonders, 
and the woman who fixes up a morning room and makes 
it the headquarters of her family life, into which only the 


make herself a position worth 
having than does the one who 
expends time and thought on a 
beautiful drawing-room, where 
she rarely sits,and where she sees 
only formal acquaintances. 

While it would seem that in 
order to have -a satisfactory 
morning room a great deal of 
money would be required, this 
is by no means the case, and 
there never was a time when 
rooms could be furnished with 
so little money. Second-hand 
furniture can often be had far 
better made than what is offered 
for sale in the shops, and most 
charming materials for uphol- 
stering come at very low prices. 
In furnishing a room it is best 
to take one tone of color, and 
carry it out in everything. It 
is a much simpler plan, and far 
cheaper than to strive for the 
artistic blending of different 
colors. 


SUMMER GOWNS, HATS, 
AND ACCESSORIES. 
N odd little summer hat, of 
which two views are given 
in Figs. 1 and 2, has a high ellip- 
tical crown of narrow gold braid 
and fine jet, and a brim, turned 
up at the front and fluted at the 
back, of shirred black gauze, 
trimmed with frills of fine horse- 
hair lace. A broad black satin 
ribbon is draped about the 
crown and arranged in a large 
bow on the side, holding a full 
aigrette. 
A bonnet for an elderly lady is 
of black rice straw trimmed with 
pleated yellow lace. The lace 
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Bonnet FoR ELpeRLY Lapy. 


forms a fall on each side of the crown, and a ruche inside 
the brim. An aigrette composed of two jet wings and 
a bird-of-paradise plume surmounts the crown. 

Favorite summer substitutes for the heavier and warm- 
er velvet stock and belt are those of the chiné-figured rib- 
bons with ground of light tint strewn with blurred flower 
forms. A set of this kind illustrated has the collar shirted 
in a single heading at the front, and a double one at the 
back where it fastens, and in flaring double loops on the 
sides. The belt is ornamented with two jet slides at the 
front, and fastened under a bow at the back. Another 
belt shown is of rather wide belt ribbon, fastened with an 
interlaced silver buckle. An embroidered batiste collar 
illustrated has a slightly flaring band, with the embroid- 
ery, which is tucked, gathered on at the upper edge to fall 
over in a frill. The cuff to match bas a deeper frill to 
fall on the hand. 

The bodice shown of a taffeta gown has trimming of 










Mouarr Gown wits VELVET CoLLAR AND Bewt. 





open-embroidered écru batiste. The open- 
work batiste forms a square yoke, to which 
the lower part of the waist is gathered, and 
fore arms below full sleeve puffs. A ribbon- 
threaded beading to match the embroidery 
terminates the lower edge of the yoke and 
sleeves. and forms the collar and belt. 

A silver-gray mohair gown illustrated is 
made in a simple style, having a round waist 
with a box-pleat at the middle of the front, 
and a graduated box-pleat on each side of the 
front of the skirt. Green velvet is used for 
» collar and belt. From the belt two short 
ends fall on the box-pleats of the skirt, fin 
ished with a jetted fringe. The front of the 
waist on both sides of the box pleats is 
striped with narrow jet-studded galloon. 
SALAD AND SALAD DRESSING. 
1)' ) you want the perfection of salad? Nat- 

urally you do. Then do not try what 
a famous gourmet called ‘‘ kickshaws” and 
experiments. First get the best head of let- 
that you can—properly headed and 
white, with as few green leaves as possible. 
Wash it, pull it entirely apart, put it into a 
very large bow! of water ana with a very 
large bit of ice—as large a bit as you can con- 
veniently hold in one hand—and cover with 
aplate. Put all into the very coldest spot in 
your refrigerator, and keep there for at least 
four hours before it is needed. When served, 
leave until the last moment, and then shake 
off every drop of water that will come off, 


Luce 


and put in your salad-bowl. Makea French 
dressing for it, which only experience can 
teach you to make perfectly since the amounts 


of salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil must be reg 
ulated by the size of your head of lettuce; 
but once learned, it is an art never to be for 
gotten. Yet very few people make a good 
French dressing. A good mayounaise is far 
rare. But do all this properly, and you 
will care for no other salad, except one of 
the crisp escarole or chicory, or of celery 
in its season, or of tomatoes in theirs. The 
made-up ‘“agonized” salads concocted by 
women who seek for something that their 
neighbor did not have at her last lunch are 
only amusing failures,asarule. But there 


less 


are women who can make even those things 


into appetizing mixtures, though they are 
few and far between. The simple 
are not only the safest, but usually the best. 


WOMEN IN POST-OFFICE 
POSITIONS. 

N Sweden, as is reported, more women 
than men hold positions in telegraph of- 
and in all departments of post - office 
service except as letter - carriers 
mark women holding similar situations re 
ceive the same silaries as men; they may 
also in Denmark become “‘ station-masters” 
on the railway, and are in demand as short- 
hand writers in Parliament. 


fices, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has bee: 
mothers for thei 


need fo 
children while teething, 


suceess, 1. soothes the child, softens the yuma, allays 

all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

diarrhan. Sold by druggiate in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 


looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—{ Ade.) 

Soreuion to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelions for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 15 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris; Pank & Tiron, 
New York. Draggists, Perfamers, Pancy-goods stores, 
—{Adv.] 





ADV ERTISH MEN'S. 


we BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Nae AND CHOCOLATES 


* On this Continent, have received 


Industrial and Food 


) _ EXPOSITIONS 
1 i Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alke- 
other Chemicals or Dyes are 


repe rations. 
absolutely 
cup. 









or 
- used in eny of their 

‘Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA fs 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a 

SOLD BY GROCERS “EVERYWHERE. 


- WALTER BAKER & OO, DORCHESTER, MASS. — 
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LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow- 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 
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over fifty years by millions of | 
with perfect | 





Awarded 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. 
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40 YEARS THE STANDARD 


Price 


Liebig 
Company’s 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
mmonia,Alum,orany otheradulterant 





Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 









THE 
BEST 


is the most Economical, Don’t buy 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 





water and salt, ask for Liebig 
Company's 
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: Deodorant 







Powder 
FOR 
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and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys all Odor 
of Perspiration 


The only odorless and harmless antiseptic. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NOTION COUNTERS. 
Sample Box of Powder, agc., 


Mailed by NEW YORK SHIELD CO. 
166 GREENE STREET, NW. Y. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Chronic Dyspepsia, Renal Calculi, &c. 


By; PATIENT GAINS 114 POUNDS IN FLESH. 
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Wruasam A. Hammonn, M.D., 
Mazmiow Hvurcurson, M.D., 








Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all ized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease Fi full information and pamphiet, 


Dr. BAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON. 





























aise ° ve, 
¥ RK STATE AGENCY (Wholesale & Retail) 
Fulton Street, Broeklyn, N. ¥. 
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UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 
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FR COUNTRY HOTPIEs. 


English Twin and other Beds of Brass and 

Iron in unique designs. These bedsteads add beauty 

and cheerfulness to the bed-chamber. There is about 

them in summer a delightful feeling of coolness and 

cleanliness which invites repose. 

Catalogues and price-lists on application. 

HOSKINS & SEWELL, "* Eert,'qts,sureet 
NEW YORK. 

ENGLAND—Leondon. Birmingham. 
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wet weather gowns ; 
it keeps the skirt edges 
dry. A brand of 


famous \i. & 


o¢ VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 
A set of the’ S. H. & M.""~ th Booklet on theuty 


the latest Parisian costume. 
Bind the Dress »' mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
ito eneneeeeeeneeeenenaliemnaime an aaa 
**S.H.4M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 





MONARCH_.. 


Readers of Harper's Bazar | 
will please mention the Bazar | 
answering advertise- | 


King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 








Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 


| Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 


Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver,  Memphie, Detroit, Toronto. 


REMINGTO CYCLES are a standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Master. 
A Novel. By I. ZANGwILL, Autbor of ‘‘ Chil- 
drén of the Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


The Princess Aline. 


A Story. By Ricwarp Harpinc Davis, 
Author of ‘‘ Van Bibber, and Others,” etc. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gisson, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. 


By Joun KENDRICK BANGs, Author of ‘‘ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” etc. Illustrated by H. 
W. McVickar. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author of 
** The Rebel Queen,” ‘* All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,”’ ‘‘ The Children of Gibeon,” 
etc. Illustrated. t12mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1.50. 











Tenting on the Plains 


Or, General Custer in Kansas and Texas. 
By Exizazern B. Custer. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. (New 
Edition.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@ For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the 





publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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Rich ‘Laces. 


Chiffons, Veilings, 
Batiste Fronts and Collars, 
Lace Collars, Chiffon Boas, Ruffles, 


Grass-Linen Embroideries, 
Batiste Bands and Edgings. 


UMBRELLAS, 
Parasols. 


Proadooay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The price has 
nothing to do. 
with the 


pot 


Corsets are 
fitted to living 
models. 


Prices from one to six dollars 
each. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT 


Memoirs of Barras 


Volumes |. and 11. just published. 
MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


the Directorate. 


Member of 
Edited, with a General In- 
troduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by 
With Seven 


Two Fac-similes, 


Georce Durvy. Translated. 


Portraits in Photogravure, 


and Two Plans. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. 
The Ancient Régime and the Revolution, 
Vol. II. The Directorate up to the 18th 
Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 


Gilt Tops, $3.75 per volume. 


The “ Memoirs of Barras” appear simultaneously in 
the United States, France, England, and Germany. Be- 
yond all question they will be eagerly read by lovers of 
Napoleonic and Revolutionary lore, by the historian and 
the searcher after new and entertaining anecdotes. The 
importance and historical value of these memoirs may 
be judged from the fact that for over half a century his- 
torians and publicists have been clamoring for their 
publication 

Barras was plainly a person of consequence in the tur- 
bulent Paris of the Revolution and the Directorate. He 
touched shoulders with all the leaders. He was the 
patron—almost the discoverer—of the obscure Lieuten- 
ant Bonaparte, as he was the implacable foe of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. He lived to be the counsellor of kings. 
But he was as much at home in the salon of a great lady 
as in the National Assembly, and he knew the gossip of 
society as well as he knew the decrees of the Deputies. 
He was a good hater. The lash of his tongue was sharp, 
and he spared neither man nor woman. Pages of the 
“Memoirs” record his dislikes and his retaliations. If 
he heard a discreditable report about an acquaintance he 
imparted it to his confidential blank-books. Barras was 
a sharp observer, looking on at history in the making, 
and his time becomes the more intelligible to us for his 
interpretation of it. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, postage prepaid, upon receipt af the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
Jirm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t ‘‘ down”’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 





Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
j0.— Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 


~~ 


Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy és 
stamped 
FIBRE 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
~ Goods 
tores. 





TTERNS FREE & 


THE ‘* STANDARD” DELINEATOR 


The most ¢ 
Home and 


mt Monthly 


Ladies’ 
Magazine in the 


Fash 
World. Nothing:half s0 good for double 


the money. 
and most beautiful. 


We 





Lapres’ Fuct Circurar Cape. 
No, 2538. 8 sizes, 30 to 44. 
Price, 20 cents. 


OT/AN DARD 


WE 


Its Fashions are the latest 
Two large exquisite 
Lithographic Plates in colors are included 
in every number. It simply has no equal. 
will send 
either of these 
tterns AB 


card and send 
it to us with 
One Dollar for 





BE SURE TO 
STATE 
WHICH PAT- 
TERN YOU 
WANT; ALSO 

SIZR. 





Sew 


) FASHION C CQ. 


KIPF\A 


Y VV © 








A Cruise «. Mediterrancan 


By especially chartered steamer “Friesland” (7,116 
tons), January 29, 1896, visiting Bermada, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Granada, ‘albambra, Alyiers, Cairo; 10 days in 
Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., 
inelnded. Organized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, 
ex-U. 8. Vice-Coneul at Jerusalem. Ocean tickets all 
lines. 36 parties to Europe. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
111 Broadway, New York. 
ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS OCT. 8. 





COWNS. 


SM A R By purchasing on 
d 


any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 monthe is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 





VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 
DEAS mone cuRED 
Rize itp i. ther ao de- 


whispers WEAR x 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&c° 


pc? 
On White ¢ White China. 


RN 


gviland, 
Limoges © 





On Decorated China. 











“The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks.’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLEY ’s BILACH DRESS Goovpvns 


Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge! 
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Vantine’s 
Mexican Hammock 
and Yacht Cushions 
Fine linen - duck covering ; 

fringed; down filled; water nor 


dampness will not injure them. 
They will last a lifetime. 


The latest and best thing in 
outing cushions, 


, By mail, free of postage, for $1.98; 
stamps, registered letter, ag > 
order. A. A. Vantine & Co., 877 

and 879 Broadway, New York. 





James McCreery & Co., 


DRESS GOODS. 


French Crepons and Chiffons. 

$1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 qual- 
ities, at 7 cn yard. 

$2.50, $8.00, and $4.00 grades, 
at $1. 60 per yard. 


SLIP COVERS. 


For the first time in this city 
we are showing Imperial Cotton 


Damask for Furniture Slip Cov- 
ers, at $10.00 per set of 5 to 7 
ieces. The best shrunk wool 


inding is used ; the fit is guaran- 
teed. There are several widths of 
stripe in five different colorings: 
cream, ecru, drab, bronze, and 
white. 

This is the best we have had in 
our Upholstery department this 
season. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Stear 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


15 &17 MERCER ST, 
NEW YORK. 


WATER SPOTS | 

MUD SPOTS 
SALT-WATER SPOTS 
ON YOUR DRESS 


Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 
goods stamped 


‘Pluette”’ 


on back every five yards. Manufactured and 
waterproofed by THE PLueTTE Company, All 


first-class retailers can supply *‘ PLUETTE.” 


Mention Hagrer’s Bazar in your letter when you write 


SUMMER HOMES 
nVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
op LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW iilustrated book, describi 





Prices from $4 per week upwards. 

Mailed free, on application to 
A. W. EGGLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
8.P. A., 963 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., Gt. Albans, Vt, 





AT LAST THE BUDS BURST 


VE ON THE 


ANNE 


WHEEL 
WARRINGTON WITUEKROP. 
vish m ever to return ? 
effort that cost her 

vas now no doubt in her mind that she 

If she had ever questioned the fact in those 
tude when she subjected her heart to the 
ny of her reason, now in the cold moment 
lid not doubt He was going to leave 
going at her bidding, bat 
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her forever 
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last 
Not long 


but bow long can love 
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whichis it to be?” 
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Leaye me 
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moply upon her whee 
tion, forge 
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which one short hour 
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reeif , pedalied weepingly 
ting to light her lamp. 
moodily down road 


vefore he had traversed with sv 


othe liree 


the 


"he sald. “ All my life shatte 
ment. If she but knew how I loved her 

only guessed my motive in speaking 
that I wished always to be at her side, and that if 
she rode I could , try ae I will, I cannot 
myself ride a Wheel, it is beyond me, and yet I have 
not dared confess to her that I have tried to learn and 
In his wife's eyes a man should be a hero 
vf { ge. Supposing I had told her of the 
seu in secret at the academy, of the 


ed in a mo- 
coald 
as I did 


have 


cannot 
capable « 


‘ il 
lessous | have ta 





THE POET'S 


IL —“I oannor gester. 


dents my head has made in the hard-wood floor, of the 
attendants [ have run over and crippled, and the wheels 
I have shattered, until the manager of the place has 
told me—even as has she—never to return. ~ It-wonld 
have lowered me in her esteem. I cannot, cannot tell 
her, and shatter her respect for her former fiancé,” 

As he spoke he reached his own front door, and was 
about to enter, when his heart grew too full. “I can- 
not go in yet,” hesaid. “I will at least walk back and 
gaze upon the light in her window.” 

Prey to melancholy, the unhappy man falfilied his 
destiny. Back he walked, gloomily ruminating over 
the future, now so black. Deep in his thoughts, he 
did not notice where he was going; he did not notice 
that he had passed Parthenia’s house; he did- not ob- 
serve that he was ascending Coasters’ Hill a half-mile 
beyond ; he did not even hear a rumbling noise in the 
distance which should have taaght him caation. Alas! 
thoughtless mortal; and yet how happily all transpired! 
There came a crash, a thad, and a moan 

George Washbarne lay unconscious in the road. 

Parthenia Hicksworthy stood, having landed on her 
feet ten yards distant 

Pressing the prostrate man into the earth were the 
shattered remains of her wheel, its panctured tires en- 
tangled in his feet, its cyclometer resting on his vest 
pocket, and its left pedal grasped firmly In the uncon- 
scious victim's hand 

It was spring. George Washbarn, who had lain for 
three weeks delfrious, opened his eyes. Reasoi had 
returned and hia right arm had knit 

* At last,” sobbed a fair girl, who with his sister sat 
at the sick man’s side 

“Where am I?" he gasped 

‘ Here,George,” said Parthenia,for it was she,“ here. 
I'll never ride again.” 

“Sweetheart, was it you 7" he murmared. 

**It was, George,” she answered, with a sob. “I had 
not lit my lamp—and I was coasting —and then—then 
it happened. But never mind, my darling, I shall nev- 
er bike again.’ 

“Oh, my love I" he said, grasping her hand and lift- 
ing it to his lips,“‘do not say that. Bike as much as 
you will; the wiieel that I maligned brought us to- 
gether again. We owe it mueh.- I will tell why I ob- 
jected.” 

And then he told her all: how he had tried to learn, 
and could not: and how the desire to be with her al- 
ways bad led him to speak as he had. And she, im- 
printing a kiss upon his forehead, comforted him 

“You were right, darling,” she said. “ We wil! get 

1 bicyele built for two, and I will work the pedals, 
while you can sit on the hind seat and whisper words 
of love in my ear.” 

His answer was a amile, and happiness once more 
dawned for George Washburue and Parthenia Hicks- 
worthy. They were wed last week, aud the groom's 
gift to hie bride was a nickel-plated safety for two, 
with a russet leather tool-chest and gold wire guards 
to keep her skirts free from the wheel. 





OVERFED. 


Skim 
Sure. “Tuxy pw at Piner.” 
Skim. “‘Wuy pon't taay wow 7” : 


“Do YouR poaspene Pay PromPriy?” 


Syre. “Tuxy WAVE GOT 60 FAT THEY CAN'T OFT TURIR HANDS LN THEIR POCKETS.” 


MISTAKE. 


I MUST HAVE ONE,” 


LANDLORD LOGIC. 


Paosrsotive Texas. “ I like the top-floor best. Why 
doern’t the fire-escape go lower than the third floor ?” 

Acawr. “It isn’t uceded. The first three floors are 
empty.” 


YOUNG 
Mamma 


AN APPEAL. 

What is the man of the future to be—what ’!! he do, 
do you think? 

Powder and bonnets, ribbons and lace, nothing in 
life bat to prink? 

Nurse for his babies, and “ master of house,” cookery, 
house-work, and that? 

What is the man of the future to be—candidly an- 
ewer me that? 


Woman is doing the things that he did—woman is 
driving Wim ont; 

Nobody thinks he’s as clever as she—even he's never 
a doubt; 

Every one knows that "twixt woman and man, in 
veton or old Calabar, 
Woman's the cleverest creature 

greater by far. 


alive—finer and 


Equal to anything, never mind what; up to all trou- 
bles we know; 

Ready to frown at a friend for his faults, ready to 
emile on a foe; 

Ready for any emergency man has hitherto hated to 


meet ; 
Calm as a cucumber when she’s at home, cool as 
cracked ice on the street. 


Into his province invader is she—helpless he's stand- 
ing to-day. 

Brave as he is, be knows that at last his conqueror’s 
passing bis way. 

What can he do and where can he fly, poor and in- 
competent man? 

Give us the answer, O woman, we pray—give it as 
soon as you can? 


Is he_to be an effeminate thing? or will he be sim- 
. ply a boy, a 
Made for his sister to laugh at, and for his sister's 


dear chum to enjoy? 
ing new spheres for yourself, 


n the world, leave 
sumething to do for the males! 





IIL.—**Ow-wow [” 


DOING HIS BEST. 

“Why do you always get off your wheel, Badger, 
when you meet a lady 7" 

“ Because I can’t take my hat off to her. 


I do the 
best I can and take myself off.” 


=" 
v oe 
= 
— 
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AMERICA. 


“Heer ws an Evciasu coust 
Little Girl (whispering). “Suaut I ga 


N, DEAR, WHOM YOU HAVE NEVER seen.” 
VE TO speak Enoiisu TO wim, Mamuat” 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


The Mayor of a Western city noted for its healthful 
sitnation not long ago received the following letter 
from one who wanted information : 

“ Plese to let me know the weekly and muntbly deth 
statisticks of your Citty and what they died of an also 
what the Favorite diseazes of your Climate is and 
when they prevail the worst and how menny result in 
fatal deth. Also the high an low Tempatoor and in 
regards to the wind blowing an at what per cent per 
mile it blows an if syclones are frequent enough to be 
unpleasant an what Precaution is necessary to escape 
being blowed away. Anything else about your Climate 
an Diseazes will be thankfully received.” 

—p>———_ 


An Irish street-car condnetor called out shrilly to 
the passengers standing in the aisle, 

“ Will thim in front plaze to move up, so thot thim 
behind can take the places of thim in front, an’ lave 
room for thim who are nayther in front nor behind ?” 


—_—=———_ 


“Tlow did Hobson manage to become engaged to the 
wealthy Miss Antique? I thonglt she was a man- 
hater.” 

“So she was, but when he advised her not to get a 
bell for her bicycle, for when she rode it there was 
already one on it, she i liatel bed.” 

en 


“ Bat why do you want me to get you a Badminton 
set, Tommy, if you've never played it? How do you 
know you will lke it?” 

“Oh, I know I will; there’s something about the 
first part of the name that sounds awfully nice.” 


-_—<—>———_ 


“Tt je carious about Dr. Bronson, bnt it’s a fact 
which I have noted, that his patients get well a great 
deal quicker than those of any other doctor I know.” 

‘That's easily accounted for. Dr. Bronson charges 
= much, his patients can’t afford to stay sick very - 
jong.” 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


FOE a cape RES lh te Lemna tiiyen—taey V.& Sev Rage TORTURING DISFIGURING 


fg,\HIRTY-SEVEN years ago the quaint 
l old town of Lourdes—charmingly situ- 
ated in the Hautes - Pyrénées, between the 
seven valleys of Lavedan and the plain of 
Tarbes, its irregular tumble-down houses 
grouped at the base of an enormous rock 
rising abruptly and surmounted by an old 
castle, now a fort—was unknown except to 
the fortunate travellers who passed through 
the favored country on their way to Cauteret, 
Pau, or Luchon. The inhabitants of Lourdes ABSOLUTELY PURE 
were poor and simple re little for ’ 
the outside world and its restless ambitions, 

Those who know the Lourdes of to-day re- Soup M aking V + t rien Sardou 
cognize the stupendous eyehition which has Ic 0 

been going on since that period. Stately ba- 
silicas, dnevdiles, episcopal palaces, hospitals, | with —-—q pleasure the Celebrated Author 
monasteries, convents, public buildings, and writes of 

new streets would Jong since have obliter- 


ated the old landmarks had these been less 
mt VIN MARIANI 
Vast sums contributed from all parts have Extract of 











GREAT 


J SKIN CURE 


Sold throughout the world, and Fy ee ly by 
iste ine i i 


THE IDEAL TONIC: \  citiee “British depots B Newnan Sone King 





been applied towards the embellishment of 
the Grotto where the little peasant giri Ber- i 
nadette Soubirous had her famous visions Our little book of ‘Culinary 


-st., London. Porres Dave & Cugmical 
of the Virgin, and its approaches, and the Sere : g ti +sIn truth, it is perfect, gives 
erection of the magnificent basilica and ite Wrinkles” mailed free. Send ad- 


Corr., Sole ?rops., Boston, U. 8. A. 
. health, drives away the blues, 
crypt, the latter known as the Church of | dress to 


the Rosary. The crypt contains fifteen side- | is of excellent quality ana de- 


altars, each belonging to that country which Armour & Company, Chicago. licious to the taste.’’ 
undertakes the work of completion and dec- - tsi the debs Peta TR 


oration. During the American pilgrimage ’ aii Y 

last year, one of these unfinished chapels I eather bone Corsets Mailed Free. } 

was purchased in the name of the Roman New Model, Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Catholics of America, at the cost of twenty 


thousand dollars. Gene Beantiiad Pane OF Portraits 


The statue of the Virgin as she appeared Best Sateens. . 
Beneficial and A ble. VW 
p——* Test Proves “Reputation. hat 1S the 





























to Bernadette, which occupies the niche over | _ es é 
the Grotto, was solemnly inaugurated by the Fast Black, White, Ecru, 





ecclesiastical authorities on April 4, 1864. A and Drab. Avold Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani.’ 

gorgeous altar occupies the Grotto itself, the Onl At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. F 
walis are hidden by masses of beautiful my $1. MARIANI & CO., f b 

flowers, from the roof hundreds of crutches For sale by first-class retail- Pants: 41 Ba. Haussmann, 62 W. 15th St., New Tork. use O eCl1n 
are suspended, at the right of the altar stands | ers, or sent postpaid on receipt Lompo : 239 Oxford Street. m a 





a candelabrum in which a hundred tapers | °f Price. Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 


burn day and night. Send for price-list. / | : ves i 

The picture gives a glimpse of what may peer nag th Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. | SORE f D ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER clean I 
be witnessed at Lourdes every year during — - ———_— ~ - ee 

the pilgrimage season. All thought of self- 


consciousness disappears at the famous Pack 9 + 
shrine. Bishops, priests, and monks, nobles | é 
and plebeians, rich and poor, nuns, women | Cc 9 W O 














and young girls, above all, long lines of sick ; : reg ‘ . ; 
people stretched on their beds of suffering.all | 1s more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, emollient, | 9 
are filled with an intense sentiment of relig- | and curative. It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and | u S e P e a Tr S 
ious fervor, and pour out their supplications | is a constant protection against contagion. 


before the famous Grotto Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo”, soap, know. 


— Medical Standard, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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lvO RY | : !!! WORLD’S-FAIR-HIGHEST AWARD!!! 
if . l Sectional plate has an extra 
deposit of silver put on these 


points. 

50% more silver on the 
= : HOLMES 4 EDWARDS 

brand than on other brands of 


It FLoatrs 


Trade Mark, 
To cleanse matting, use four 
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The difference between 


Sterling Silver [ nlaid 


and Sectional Plate is this:— 
One has silver inlaid in the 
back of the bowl and handle. 





















Is Universally Acknowledged HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV, 
THE DELSARTE is made 


of Extra Sectional plate. 
S A N D A D vee a +» Tea Sopens S04, 
The | and or sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 


The BEST PREPARED emeerarseoe 


* FOOD* 


tablespoonfuls of Ivory Soap shav- 


ings and a handful of salt to a 





Broadway). N. Y. A complete line of Solid 
Silver Novelties and Plate to be seen, 





pailful of warm water. Rub the 








matting with a cloth or sponge, well 





squeezed out. 


Nirvana 


THe Prooren & Gamace Co., Curt. 
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= 8 = in 12 Exquisite Odors. 
Ey NVALIDS peteiens 
Bt WM. RIEGER 
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odors cannot be produced 
ply, but their lasting qual- 
hem most econom- 

for refined users. 


Ask for it at al! first-class drag 
and dry goods stores. 


DELICATE, INFIRM and AGED Persons. 


PURE - DELICIOUS 
* - NOURISHING F O O D * 
For Nursing-Mothers, Infants and 


CHILDREN 


* SOLD EVERYWHERE. * 
Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


A LN. 


If noted long-distance riders always use the 
** Search Light’’ Lantern, shouldn’t you? —On 
the ground’ of greater proficiency hey might’ take the 
risk. of-an- inferior illuminator, but you: cannot, unless 
you, think, your life isn’t worth the difference; this 
will light 40, feet ahead of you 

Advantages—Central draft; burns unntixed 
kerosene; flame adjustable ; filled outside. 

Insist on the BEST—The ‘ Searchlight.’ Deliv- 
ered for price, if your dealer won't supply you. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., - Bridgeport, Ct. | 


THICK or THIN. 
i PLAIN OR 
RQUET 22: 
Of Finest Woods. 
For Parlors, Dining, Bed-Rooms, Etc 


2ec=seFLOORS 





MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Bole nts 
icago, Ills. 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go- by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT, 











A Pint of Food 


a Now a real tonic is some- 
bd thing to build you up, give you 
strength—not fictitious strength 
—but real strength. The world 
has lived on grains since the 


x... 









































4 world began, and «bread is the 
(ss) a staff of life.” Bread is a sup- 
port, but you can’t lean on drugs 
aS and an empty stomach. A con- : 
Es) centrated extract the very essence 


of that most invigorating grain, 
barley, with the soothing, gen- 
tle, somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficent extract of hops, forms a 
true Tonic,— one that is a food. 
Food alone gives real strength. } 
N Ours is this kind. Barley for the ‘ 
body, hops for the nerves, the 

mind. There is a substance to 

it; it is vivifying, life- produc- 

ing, gives vim and bounce — it 

braces. It is not merely a tem- 

porary exciting agent, either — 

it cures. Pabst Malt Extract is 

a builder,—feeds blood, brain 

and bone. It will quiet the 

nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 

pepsia, and for a nursing mother 

it is salvation for her self and 

baby. Add The “Best” Tonic 

to your regular food daily —a 

pint bottle is quite enough and 

— you will be astounded at the re- 

sults in two weeks. 


; Pabst Malt Extract 
THE “BEST” TONIC 


' Five Little Books ADDRESS 
Sent Free 


Mention this Pubtication | Pabst. Milwaukee 
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